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INTRODUCTION 


DuRING the past several years the National Employment Service has published annually 
a booklet relating to the supply and demand of university graduates. Originally the booklet 
was based primarily on a current assessment of the employment situation as observed by 
personnel of the National Employment Service in the conduct of their duties in the place- 
ment of new graduates in employment. However, the past few years have seen an increas- 
ing interest in the supplying of material for this booklet by leading educators, professional 
associations and similar organizations, federal and provincial government departments 
and agencies, and employers active in the recruiting of university graduates. Assistance 
was obtained from 40 contributors in the writing of the 1964-65 edition, and this figure 
increased to 87 for the 1965-66 edition. The current 1966-67 edition has been prepared 
with the assistance of 152 contributors. In addition, many hundreds of employers, 
educators, university administrative personnel, and others co-operated in the different 
surveys from which the tabular information is derived. 


The chief result of this increased participation has been a change in the scope and use 
of the booklet, and it has therefore been decided that a new title is in order. Appropriately 
enough the appearance of this first issue bearing the title Career Outlook coincides with 
the organization of the new Department of Manpower and Immigration, which combines 
into one integrated manpower agency the National Employment Service and other bodies 
which were active in the manpower field. 


This booklet is intended primarily for the use of undergraduate, graduating, and 
graduate students at Canadian universities and colleges. Copies are also available for the 
use of graduating classes of high schools, the prospective employers of university 
graduates, teachers, and vocational counsellors. 


The introductory pages relate to developments at universities and colleges in the general 
sense, while the main part of the booklet contains material concerning particular groups 
of graduates. The final section describes the work the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration carries out at universities and colleges through its offices of Placement and 
Career Planning. At the end of the booklet are tables relating to starting salaries for 
university graduates, estimated graduations, and graduate enrolments in science and 
engineering. 


A companion Career Outlook publication, relating to graduates of technological 
institutes, has a similar format and is available on request. 


Graduations 


Graduating classes are increasing rapidly in size, and many more universities and 
colleges are involved in the production of graduates than there were a few years ago. 
Furthermore the variety of disciplines now turning out significant numbers of graduates 
is growing steadily. It was necessary to list graduations in only 30 categories from 30 
different universities and colleges in the 1964-65 edition. The current edition divides 
graduations into 54 categories from 50 universities and colleges. 


It is anticipated that the number graduating in 1967 with first degrees, or their equiva- 
lent, will increase by approximately 16 per cent over 1966 to a total of about 44,000, 
while the number of those obtaining graduate degrees will increase by 20 per cent to a 
total of 6,500. 


Enrolments 


It was estimated by the Canadian Universities Foundation in 1964 that the enrolment 
of full-time students at universities and colleges would increase by 12.3 per cent from 
1964-65 to 1965-66 to a total of 200,900 students, and that enrolments would continue 
to rise rapidly. The total anticipated for 1976-77 was 479,700, and this estimate has been 
the basic figure used by a number of organizations in their planning. Actually the 1965-66 
enrolment was about 15 per cent higher than that of 1964-65 for a total of about 206,000 


students. A percentage increase of the same dimension would give a total enrolment of 
some 237,000 for the 1966-67 academic year. 


Reports from Simon Fraser University indicate the successful initiation of the tri- 
mester system. An enrolment of 7,000 is expected by 1970. Enrolment for 1966-67 is 
expected to be 900 above the original projections of 1,500 to 2,000. There has been a 
multitude of reactions, for and against, in the long debate that has developed over the 
tri-mester system. Supporters of the tri-mester idea generally admit that many problems 
still require solution, but look to these becoming evident as the tri-mester system is adopted 
on more and more campuses in the United States and Canada. 


Dr. Roger Gaudry, Rector of the University of Montreal, reports that the number of 
students working for a degree in science and engineering at the university has increased 
from about 1,000 to 3,000 in the last 10 years. This, he indicates, is a sign of the deep- 
rooted changes that have permeated the very heart of Quebec to revolutionize Quebec’s 
traditional educational structure. These figures also serve to point out the increase in 
engineering and science students in all parts of Canada as higher education strives to keep 
abreast of the sweeping changes of industry brought about by the technological revolution 
since World War Two. 


Another area of growth and change has been the creation of junior and community 
colleges, or their equivalent. Students usually study at such colleges for a period of two 
years and then may transfer to a university. Alternatively, terminal diplomas may be 
obtained without the intention of continuing studies at a university. These colleges have 
generally proven to be successful. 


Graduate Studies 


The prodigious advances in all professional fields has created a wide demand for an 
increasing number of graduate students for both the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. This 
is reflected in the growth of graduate schools. However, growing pains are being felt in 
many universities because of either a lack of proper facilities or of qualified professors. 
The Dean of Graduate Studies at the University of Saskatchewan states that numerous 
students enrolled in graduate studies have returned many years after receiving their 
Bachelor’s degree. This is a result of the changes in industry and the necessity of acquiring 
further training. The Dean also notes that not all these students are enrolled in courses 
leading to degrees but rather many are expanding and updating their previous education. 
The Director of Graduate Studies at Laval University has reported that many students 
desirous of upgrading their qualifications or of seeking graduate degrees after their under- 
graduate studies have been refused because of the lack of proper facilities and an adequate 
number of professors to direct research theses. 


This factor, though not a problem applicable to all universities in Canada, has created 
a situation where, in a number of universities, certain disciplines are concentrated upon 
rather than the university becoming involved in a wide field of study. This has been noted 
by the President of Mount Allison University who says that in certain instances this 
deficiency makes it difficult for the student to choose the appropriate institution for his 
particular study. However, such universities as McGill, the University of Toronto, and the 
University of British Columbia offer graduate degrees in nearly all conceivable disciplines. 
These institutions possess highly-qualified personnel and diverse research facilities to 
comply with the demands set out in the graduate fields. 


The Dean of Graduate Studies at Queen’s University, commenting on the overall 
deficiency in graduate facilities, says that, at Queen’s, Doctoral programs in depth are 
restricted and are limited to the fields which have been traditionally strong at the 
university. The Dean also notes that the new library and new laboratory facilities have 
increased the capacity for graduate work. The Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
at the University of Alberta records 1,125 full-time students and 283 part-time students. 
Here again the Dean reports that existing facilities necessitated restricting the number 
of new graduate students admitted for the 1966-67 academic year. However, a note of 


optimism is evident in the university’s expansion program whereby it is planned to in- 
crease facilities in proportion to the demand for graduate work. 


Enrolment figures for 1965-66 at McMaster University show a total of 520 full-time 
and 427 part-time graduate students. This represents a 26 per cent increase for full-time 
students but a 16 per cent increase in total enrolment. Full-time graduate students repre- 
sent a 15.9 percentage ratio to undergraduate enrolment. The Dean of the Graduate 
Faculty indicates that most of the Ph.D. work is in the sciences, but there are many 
active Master’s programs in the arts. The English and history departments in the Faculty 
of Arts at McMaster have been recently authorized to offer the Ph.D. degree. In addition 
to this the Department of Geography notes a marked growth and development in their 
Ph.D. program. A new Ph.D. discipline has been established in the field of religious 
science with the department specializing in the religions of India, the early centuries of 
Christianity, and the philosophy of religion. 


The Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies at the University of British Columbia 
reports a 20 per cent increase in graduate enrolment in 1965-66 over 1964-65, bringing 
the total number of graduate students to 1,600. The Dean expresses the same concern 
voiced by others in the academic field as to the insufficient facilities restricting proper 
growth in graduate studies. A further problem is a lack of financial resources in the form 
of scholarships and bursaries, particularly in the arts and humanities. Graduate enrolments 
at the University of British Columbia represented eight per cent of the total student 
enrolment. 


For the five-year period 1960-61 to 1965-66 the graduate enrolment at the University 
of Manitoba doubled from 508 to 1,000. The Admissions Officer at Manitoba reports 
that in the Faculty of Arts graduate enrolment tripled and the academic period of 1965-66 
witnessed an increase of 30 per cent over the previous year. 


Carleton University’s Dean of Graduate Studies reports a 31 per cent increase in enrol- 
ment over the previous year. Though the graduate school is still relatively small, a new 
Ph.D. program in political science is now in operation and various new Master’s programs 
are under discussion. The Assistant to the Registrar at the University of Ottawa calculates 
a total enrolment of 757 graduate students during 1965-66 as opposed to 610 in 1964-65. 
References to graduates here do not include professional schools such as those of medicine 
and law. 


The Dean of Graduate Studies at Dalhousie University has expressed concern over the 
general deficiency of graduate study facilities. The Dean notes that because of this 
deficiency the required quota of desirable applicants is not being met. For 1965-66 there 
were 389 graduate students as opposed to 303 in 1964-65. 


The University of New Brunswick in 1965-66 had an enrolment of 308 graduate 
students, and the Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies estimates that this figure will 
rise to roughly 1,100 by 1975. The Dean speculates that part of this growth will arise 
from the rapid increase in undergraduate enrolment which will create a need for highly- 
educated and qualified instructors. 


The University of Western Ontario’s Dean of Graduate Studies reports a total enrolment 
of 925 in 1965-66 in contrast to 858 in 1964-65. On the Master’s level, 633 students were 
registered full-time and 49 were registered part-time, whereas in the Doctorate program, 
213 were registered full-time and 29 part-time. In 1965 the university conferred 273 
graduate degrees of which 31 were at the Ph.D. level. 


A further field undergoing expansion is that of postdoctoral studies. The Report of 
the President’s Committee on the School of Graduate Studies at the University of Toronto 
(1964-65) recorded 69 students engaged in postdoctoral studies. All were enrolled in the 
fields of science and engineering. The Committee reports that those involved in post- 
doctoral studies in the arts and humanities in Canada are minimal. The basic requirement 
for postdoctoral studies at the university should be the ability to undertake independent 
original research. 


The increase in those undertaking postdoctoral studies has been necessitated by the 
ever-increasing changes and developments in the realm of knowledge, particularly in 
science and engineering. The Committee suggests that this aspect of education belongs 
almost solely to the United States, and recommends that steps be taken in Canada, 
especially by the National Research Council, to make improvements in this important 
area of education. As the Committee points out, the assistance presently given to those 
involved in postdoctoral studies is in the guise of fellowships. Many are on sabbatical 
leave from other universities and in some instances receive financial assistance from 
their own university. However, these students generally depend upon fellowships or 
research grants awarded by major corporations to meet their financial needs. 


The postdoctoral student does not study for a degree nor does he write examinations. 
The University of Toronto recommends that postdoctoral students pay only a nominal fee 
of five or ten dollars and be eligible to use all library and research facilities and have 
access to the lecture halls. 


It should be noted here, in conclusion, that many of the disciplines discussed separately 
in this booklet include information on graduate studies and therefore discussions on 
graduate studies will be interspersed throughout. 
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AGRICULTURE 


THE Agricultural Institute of Canada predicts 
that the demand for agricultural graduates in 
1967 will even more sharply outrun supply 
than was the case in 1966 and previous years. 
This situation, added to the decrease in stu- 
dents entering the study of agricultural sci- 
ence, makes the employment future for agri- 
cultural graduates look very bright. Concern 
has been expressed by a number of deans of 
agriculture that an increasing number of stu- 
dents of urban origin are applying for admis- 
sion, contrary to the traditional pattern of 
students coming primarily from rural areas. 
Fifty per cent of the 1965-66 freshman class 
of the Faculty of Agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba were of urban origin. 


Anticipated graduation figures for 1967 
show an increase of close to 13 per cent over 
figures for 1966, a somewhat smaller increase 
in the size of the graduation class than oc- 
curred between 1965 and 1966. 


A wealth of job opportunities are now 
open to the new graduate due in part to the 
large increase in the number of specialized 
industries serving agriculture. Government 
agencies and the universities are undergoing 
considerable expansion in their agricultural 
services and thus offer many new openings 
in the field of research, particularly in the 
areas of plant and animal breeding, insect 
and disease control, and food processing. 
The greatest expansion in demand is in the 
agribusiness sector of the employment 
market. The technical service involve- 
ment in commerce relating to the agricul- 
ture-food industry today is making it im- 
perative that more highly-trained personnel 
be recruited, and agricultural graduates are 
recognized as one of the best sources of such 
personnel, the Agricultural Institute reports. 


Employment is available in industry in the 
processing and manufacture of food, grain, 
feed, seed, and fertilizer. The farm machinery 
industry offers employment to agricultural 
engineering graduates. 


Work in resource development as resource 
development specialists is available to agri- 
culture graduates and includes such areas as 
wildlife management, soil conservation and 
land use, and water management. In addition, 
each year a few graduates find employment 
on farm newspapers and publications, in mar- 
ket reporting, and in agricultural advertising. 

With the increasing number of Canadian 
farms employing land, livestock, machinery, 
and buildings having a value of one hundred 
thousand or more dollars, there is a growing 
need for farm operators and farm managers 
with a university degree in agriculture. The 
trend in this direction is expected to become 
stronger as farm size and capitalization con- 
tinue to increase. 


The growth of farm size has also brought 
about the use of consultants in Canadian agri- 
culture. Independent consulting services are 
expected to expand fairly rapidly and to offer 
attractive opportunities to graduates. In this 
connection, Western Canada’s first farm eco- 
nomics advisory service was recently estab- 
lished to serve Manitoba farmers. To be 
known as the Farm Management Consulting 
Service, this new project will make available 
to participating farmers the consulting ser- 
vices of a farm management specialist. 


Courses of study in agriculture are offered 
at seven universities — Alberta, Guelph, Bri- 
tish Columbia, Laval, Manitoba, McGill, and 
Saskatchewan — and also at the Nova Scotia 
Agricultural College. Graduate study in agri- 
culture is available at all seven universities. 
The curriculum in agriculture at the univer- 


sity stresses a strong background in the basic 
sciences. The advances in agriculture have 
come from an understanding of the sciences 
in their relation to agriculture and an appli- 
cation of scientific principles to the problems 
of agriculture. 


The University of Manitoba has just set up 
a new food science department to replace the 
department of dairy science and to assume 
co-ordination of food research projects now 
undertaken in other departments. This de- 
partment plans to study new food products, 
processes, and uses, and to give consideration 
to merchandising, nutrition, and basic prob- 
lems in chemistry and microbiology. 


Laval University has the only French-lan- 
guage agriculture faculty in Quebec since the 
schools at Oka and St. Anne de la Pocatiére 
were closed and merged with that of Laval. 
The Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture re- 
ports that this integration brought about a 
great change in the academic structure of the 
faculty. By the creation of the departments 
of food, dietetics, and rural engineering, all 
phases of agriculture, including plant and an- 
imal production, and transformation of agri- 
cultural products and food, are taught. 


The Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture at 
the University of British Columbia reports 
construction has started on a new agriculture- 
forestry combined faculties complex, mark- 
ing the first time in Canada that two of the 
renewable resource faculties have been com- 
bined in this fashion. The structure will be 
the largest single building complex on the 
U.B.C. campus. 


The Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture at 
the University of Alberta suggests that due to 
the scarcity of agricultural graduates to fill 
the many positions now available, salaries for 
graduates in agriculture have increased more 
sharply than at any previous time known. 


ARCHITECTURE 


CANADA today offers very good opportunities 
for young men and women in the field of 
architecture. The Dean of the Faculty of 
Architecture at the University of Manitoba 
reports that an unprecedented demand for the 
services of architects has been created by the 
rapid expansion and growth of industry and 
commerce in Canada combined with the at- 
tendant growth of cities and the establish- 
ment of new ones. 
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The Royal Architectural Institute of Can- 
ada reported 2,613 architects registered with 
provincial associations in 1964. This was a 
ratio of 18.8 registered architects per 100,000 
urban population as contrasted with a ratio of 
13.9 in 1951. For comparison, the number of 
architects in the United States in 1950 was 
21.5 per 100,000 urban population. 


The Bachelor of Architecture degree is 
awarded at seven Canadian institutions — the 
universities of British Columbia, Manitoba, 
and Toronto; McGill University, Nova Scotia 
Technical College, Ecole d’Architecture de 
Montréal, and l’Ecole d’Architecture de Qué- 
bec. The University of Toronto instituted an 
undergraduate course in landscape architec- 
ture, the first one in Canada, in the fall of 
1965. The four-year course covers paint- 
ing, geography, botany, forestry, and related 
subjects. 


The architecture courses are, in general, 
six years in length following honour matricu- 
lation. The seven schools will produce a total 
of 160 honours B. Arch. graduates in 1967, 
compared to 140 in 1966. Graduates with the 
Master’s degree in architecture are projected 
to number close to 100 in 1967. 


The work of the architect may range from 
the design of new towns to buildings or 
groups of buildings of every size and for every 
purpose. Some architects specialize in related 
fields such as city planning, urban design, or 
landscape. New technologies in building 
methods and materials have given rise to 
increasing numbers of architects who choose 
to specialize in various aspects of building 
science —— advanced structures, acoustics, 
and specialized building design. This diversity 
of work stems from the same basic education 
and offers wide scope for the exercise of 
various aptitudes. 


Architecture graduates may enter the pro- 
fession after two or more years’ employment 
with an established architectural office. Good 
opportunities for architecture graduates also 
abound in government departments, research 
agencies, planning agencies, and industrial 
and structural organizations. In fact, the 
Dean of the Faculty of Architecture at the 
University of Manitoba suggests that the 
opportunities for research, design, and pro- 
fessional practice in the broad field of en- 
vironmental design are challenging and un- 
limited. 


The starting salaries for graduate architects 


are good with excellent chances for rapid 
improvement. 


ARTS AND SCIENCE 
(Pass and General) 


THE number of graduates in these two fields 
continues to expand, with an expected in- 
crease in 1967 from 1966 of approximately 
20 per cent in the number of graduates with 
pass or general degrees in arts and science. 
This is approximately the same percentage 
increase as took place the year before when 
the 1966 graduating class was compared with 
that of 1965. 


That the value of the arts degree has been 
widely recognized is evident by the vast 
variety of occupations in government, busi- 
ness, and industry which are available to 
graduates from the various pass arts and sci- 
ence courses. Expanding industry requires an 
increasing number of personnel in research 
and sales, as well as other types of positions. 
Graduates, particularly in arts courses, are 
frequently employed as junior executives, to 
be trained for later promotion to executive 
positions. There is also a constant demand for 
pass science graduates as sales representatives 
for pharmaceutical and chemical firms. 


One specific area in which the demand for 
graduates has shown an appreciable increase 
is the electronic data processing field. 


Many pass arts and science graduates use 
the Bachelor’s degree as a stepping stone to a 
professional degree in many fields such as 
law, education, social work, library science, 
and medicine. 


Within most universities the concept of a 
strong major in a particular discipline is de- 
veloping into an accomplished fact. As the 
age of specialization moves more and more 
from an abstract idea to a realistic fact, it has 
become evident that it is necessary for a stu- 
dent to gain a comprehensive grasp of at least 
one area of knowledge. Thus in a four-year 
program from grade 12 or the equivalent, a 
student could possibly take half of his sub- 
jects in one discipline. For example, if a stu- 
dent were to specialize in history from a 
course of 22 subjects, it would be possible to 
study as many as 11 courses in history, or if 
the student was involved in a three - year 
course after Ontario grade 13 or the equiva- 
lent, a maximum of 10 subjects out of 16 
could be studied in the field of specialization. 
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The concept of a pass degree with a strong 
major, whether for arts or science, then gives 
to the student a comprehensive knowledge of 
one particular field. This constitutes a strong 
and important background if one chooses to 
advance to graduate studies. Further it puts 
the student in the position of being qualified, 
with a pass degree, to occupy positions re- 
quiring specialized knowledge. 


In some instances employment opportuni- 
ties have opened in industry where honours 
students were not available in sufficient num- 
bers because they chose to pursue graduate 
studies. Students with strong majors have then 
been selected for these positions. In many 
cases, pass degree graduates are available in 
the required specialization with almost as 
many courses as honours graduates. 


The past few years have witnessed new 
developments in the accounting field with 
minimum requirements for entering this pro- 
fession being up-graded. The accounting pro- 
fession is now opening up to pass arts and 
science graduates, as a number of firms are 
beginning to employ such graduates as stu- 
dents-in-accounts and as the different profes- 
sional accounting organizations emphasize 
the value of having university education be- 
fore entering the profession. Illustrative of 
this is the requirement, which is to be in 
effect in 1970, established by the Canadian 
Institute of Chartered Accountants. In that 
year a university degree will be necessary be- 
fore a person can continue articling. 


AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH 
THERAPY 


THE profession of audiology and speech ther- 
apy was developed to meet the needs of per- 
sons handicapped in speech and hearing, a 
handicap considered to be one of the most 
serious and disabling types. The work of the 
speech pathologist and audiologist includes 
the diagnosis and treatment of all types of 
disorders of speech, voice, language, and the 
testing and instruction in the use of hearing 
aids. 


Because this field is new, the demand for 
graduates is particularly high. 


Courses of study are provided by the uni- 
versities of Montreal and Toronto, and Mc- 
Gill University. All three institutions offer 
training consisting of two academic years, 
plus prescribed clinical experience in hospi- 


tals, rehabilitation centres, or schools. Appli- 
cants must possess a B.A. degree or the equiv- 
alent before commencing training, and the 
University of Montreal requires a general 
knowledge of the French language. The uni- 
versities differ only in the degree or diploma 
awarded following completion of the pre- 
scribed course of study: Montreal awards an 
M.A.; McGill either an M.Sc. or an M.Sc. 
(Appl.), and Toronto a diploma in speech 
pathology and audiology. The Director of 
the School of Human Communication Dis- 
orders at McGill reports that the Master’s 
degree or a comparable graduate diploma is 
required for professional practice as a speech 
therapist or audiologist in most parts of Can- 
ada and the United States. 


Speech therapy and audiology are two 
complementary sciences and, in Canada, are 
taught together so that the graduate may elect 
to practise in either field and will understand 
the duties and problems of both. Opportuni- 
ties for advanced training are available at 
institutions in the United States and England. 


The speech pathologist generally works in 
association with other specialists in medical, 
psychological, and educational fields due to 
the complex nature of some speech and hear- 
ing problems. They are employed in hospitals, 
rehabilitation centres, clinics, with mobile 
provincial diagnostic units, and in special 
schools for the handicapped or deaf, as well 
as in the regular school system. Some enter 
private practice and some lecture or carry 
out research in university departments of 
speech and hearing. 


The growing awareness of the needs of 
patients has led to an expansion in treatment 
facilities, and a number of provincial govern- 
ments offer assistance to those wishing to 
pursue studies in the field of audiology and 
speech therapy. 


Starting salary rates for qualified personnel 
are increasing, with average starting salaries 
for 1966 graduates exceeeding $5,000 per 
year. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


THE biological sciences are represented by 
a wide spectrum of disciplines including bac- 
teriology, botany, biochemistry, anatomy, 
zoology, pharmacology, physiology, genetics, 
general and marine biology, the agricultural 
sciences, and others. From the nature of the 
subjects, it is evident that at the practical 
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level these range from the natural sciences, 
through the food and pharmaceutical sci- 
ences, to the health sciences. As food produc- 
tion and health of the population are of 
prime importance in any national program, 
there is an ever-increasing emphasis on re- 
search and development in the biological sci- 
ences. This, together with the growing num- 
ber of universities and faculties, makes the 
employment outlook for new graduates very 
bright. 


In respect to employment opportunities, 
these should be considered at two levels: 
graduates in general biological science 
courses, and graduates in the honours bio- 
logical science courses. Employment oppor- 
tunities for the former are excellent and in a 
wide variety of fields. Examples of these 
fields are: in quality control programs of the 
pharmaceutical industry; the expanding food 
processing industry; the Food and Drug Di- 
rectorate and other directorates of the 
Federal Department of Health and Welfare; 
in agricultural research and control stations; 
in fisheries surveys and research stations, and 
in Northern Affairs. There is also an increas- 
ing demand for these graduates in depart- 
ments of agriculture, health, lands and for- 
ests, and other control and research stations 
of provincial governments. 


Honours graduates in the biological sci- 
ences are encouraged to enter the more aca- 
demic employment opportunities or to pro- 
ceed to higher degrees. There is a growing 
demand for biological science teachers in 
secondary schools. As well, there is a strong 
demand for biological scientists in universi- 
ties, in research institutes, and in federal and 
provincial departments engaged in research 
and development. Even more important, the 
large number of new universities, the increas- 
ing enrolment in universities, and the rapidly 
expanding health sciences have brought about 
an urgent need for biological science gradu- 
ates possessing the M.Sc. or preferably the 
Ph.D. degree, for professorial as well as re- 
search positions. 


The Canadian Federation of Biological So- 
cieties estimates that there has been an eight 
to 12 per cent increase in the number of grad- 
uates in these sciences in the past few years. 
Despite this fact, the demand for biological 
scientists, especially those with honours grad- 
uation and those with higher degrees, has 
exceeded the number of scientists trained 
annually in this field by some 12 to 14 per 


cent. In large part, this has been overcome 
by employing biological scientists trained in 
other lands. It is estimated that this imbalance 
will likely increase in the next five to seven 
years when it is hoped parity will be reached. 
This analysis is based on the number of stu- 
dents entering the biological sciences, the 
increasing number of opportunities available, 
and the period to complete the necessary edu- 
cation for those entering university. 


Salaries in this field vary somewhat, de- 
pending on the academic discipline, but in 
general are showing an upward trend amount- 
ing at present, to some five per cent per year. 


In the last 15 to 20 years there has been a 
conspicuous increase in the scientific applica- 
tion to medicine. This increase has been 
compounded by the growing number of 
hospitals, especially teaching hospitals. This 
has led to a most remarkable increase of em- 
ployment opportunities in these hospitals, 
especially for graduates in bacteriology, bio- 
chemistry, physiology, genetics and histology. 


Though employment opportunities for the 
graduates in any of-the biological sciences are 
excellent and vary to such a wide degree, only 
a few of these have been available for the 
medical laboratory sciences. In order to cope 
with this situation, a number of universities 
are now Offering degree and diploma courses 
in the medical laboratory sciences. Among 
these are the University of Alberta (Edmon- 
ton), the University of Saskatchewan (Saska- 
toon), the University of Montreal, and Laval 
University. Together with this, there are an 
increasing number of affiliated schools offer- 
ing two-year diploma courses after senior 
matriculation, as well as extension courses in 
advanced medical laboratory technology. 
These latter include the University of British 
Columbia (Vancouver General Hospital), the 
University of Saskatchewan (Regina), Uni- 
versity of Manitoba (Winnipeg General Hos- 
pital), the University of Western Ontario 
(Victoria Hospital), and Dalhousie Univer- 
sity (Victoria General Hospital). 


Starting salaries in the medical laboratory 
sciences have been showing a greater than 
average upward trend resulting, no doubt, 
from the still critical shortage of qualified 
candidates. 


CHEMISTRY 


THE Chemical Institute of Canada reports 


that the demand for chemists continues to be 
great, and all graduates appear to have no 
difficulty in securing positions. 


An increase of more than 20 per cent is 
anticipated in the number of honours chem- 
istry graduates emerging in 1967 from the 
more than two dozen universities offering 
undergraduate courses in the field. Gradua- 
tions at the Doctoral level consistently exceed 
the number graduating during preceding 
years with a Master’s degree. As well, the 
Chemical Institute notes that in recent years 
approximately the same number of students 
have received the Doctor’s degree in chemis- 
try as have received the honours Bachelor’s 
degree. The Institute feels that this indicates 
that the great majority continue to graduate 
work, and also that students from other coun- 
tries are attracted to Canadian university 
chemistry departments for graduate work. 


The fact that very few Bachelor graduates 
in honours chemistry are available for em- 
ployment has increased the demand in indus- 
try for those who have a degree with a major 
in chemistry. For those interested in a career 
in production, sales, or control, such a degree 
may offer a good starting point. 


Employment may be found in a wide va- 
riety of fields starting with work in federal 
government research projects in the chemical 
aspects of nuclear energy, fisheries, forest 
products, agriculture, food and drugs, and 
national defence as well as in the pure and 
applied research programs conducted by the 
National Research Council. 


There are opportunities for honours chem- 
istry graduates as science teachers in second- 
ary schools, and graduates possessing Ph.D. 


_ degrees are in demand to handle the rapidly 
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increasing enrolments at universities. A Ph.D. 
degree is usually required of those wishing to 
enter industrial or government laboratories as 
research chemists. 


A considerable increase in starting salaries 
for chemists at all educational levels is notice- 
able this year. 


COMMERCE and BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


THE Acting Dean of the School of Business at 
Queen’s University points out that graduates 
of business possessing a B. Com. degree after 
a four - year honours course are found by 
employers to have the qualities sought in a 


liberal arts graduate plus a vocational flavour. 
The Acting Dean states as well that graduates 
of Queen’s B. Com. course are invariably in 
strong demand with industrial, commercial, 
financial, and service enterprises. The Faculty 
of Commerce and Business Administration 
at the University of British Columbia sug- 
gests that the demand for commerce gradu- 
ates continues to be very high, and that the 
enrolment in the undergraduate program at 
the university has increased substantially in 
the last two years. 


McGill University reports a major revision 
of its B. Com. degree program and the inclu- 
sion of a new course entitled management 
decisions. This course is designed to be par- 
ticularly useful to students entering either 
business or government. As well, the groups 
of specialization have been radically broad- 
ened and now include a sequence of courses 
in international business and in managerial 
accounting. McGill also plans to have an 
undergraduate course in operations research 
for students with an aptitude in mathematics 
and applied economics. The Director of the 
School of Commerce at McGill is hopeful of 
a considerably increased enrolment due main- 
ly to the new program. 


The University of Sherbrooke’s Faculty of 
Commerce is now to be called the Faculty of 
Administration and will grant a Bachelor’s 
degree in administration as well as a Master’s 
degree in business administration. This latter 
degree will be considered a French M.B.A. 
and candidates for the course must possess a 
specialized degree such as a B.Sc. in engineer- 
ing, an LL.D., or a Master’s degree. 


Graduates in commerce and business ad- 
ministration with Bachelor’s degrees are ex- 
pected to number as high as 2,100 in 1967, 
compared to a total of less than 1,900 in 
1966. Thirteen Canadian universities offer 
graduate study in commerce and business ad- 
ministration, three of which are at the Ph.D. 
level. These are Western, Montreal, and 
Laval. York University has instituted a Fac- 
ulty of Administrative Studies which will have 
as its principal divisions a school of business 
and a graduate school of business (both to 
open in September, 1966) and a school of 
public administration (to open in September, 
1967). This will be the first professional fac- 
ulty on the York campus. The Director of the 
Graduate School of Business at McGill Uni- 
versity notes that the range of programs in 
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business education at the graduate level of- 
fered in Canada has widened considerably in 
the last few years. He suggests that Canadian 
students are now offered about the same 
range of courses as are students in the United 
States. 


Graduates in arts, science, engineering, 
pharmacy, commerce, law, and agriculture are 
among those eligible to study for the M.B.A. 
degree. The University of British Columbia 
reports a considerable rise in enrolment in its 
M.B.A. program, while Queen’s University 
notes a significant number of its commerce 
graduates now proceeding to professional 
programs of education, such as accounting, 
law, and graduate courses leading to a Mas- 
ter’s degree. 


There are many avenues of employment 
open to graduates in commerce and business 
administration today. Many graduates find 
employment in accounting, sales, advertising, 
and personnel work, and a number take posi- 
tions such as trust officers, investment ana- 
lysts, in market research, in banking, and in 
government service as junior executive 
officers. 


The Retail Council of Canada suggests 
that the retail trade, employing 800,000 peo- 
ple, is the biggest employer in the service 
industry sector. The larger and medium-sized 
firms in the trade recruit considerable num- 
bers of graduates in commerce and business 
administration each year for careers in such 
areas as merchandising and sales promotion, 
advertising, buying, personnel training, meth- 
ods and market research, and data processing. 


The Faculty of Business Administration 
and Commerce at the University of Alberta 
suggests that the most rapid area of growth 
in its Faculty of Business Administration in 
the last several years has been in the market- 
ing specialty. Here, they report, the demand 
far exceeds the supply of students, and com- 
merce graduates with the marketing specialty 
are now being used extensively in industrial 
sales, advertising, and merchandising. 


Some graduates from an honours com- 
merce course continue their studies to be- 
come lawyers or to teach at the university 
level, and some become secondary school 
teachers. A fair number of honours gradu- 
ates go into business to pursue careers in 
management. 


Accounting 


The Canadian Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants once looked mainly for commerce 
graduates as students. Now, however, gradu- 
ates of other faculties such as arts, engineer- 
ing, law, and science are being encouraged 
to enter public accountancy. The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants of Ontario reports 
that their annual intake of university gradu- 
ates is approximately 40 per cent commerce 
and 60 per cent arts and related faculties. 
Commerce graduates who meet certain re- 
quirements in their undergraduate courses can 
complete their formal studies in two years, 
although they are required to undertake a 
third year of practical experience before 
becoming eligible for membership in the 
Institute. 


Three Quebec universities — McGill, Laval, 
and Montreal — offer the Licentiate in ac- 
countancy. Under this program, Licentiate 
students write, in their final year, the char- 
tered accountant’s uniform final examina- 
tions, and by successfully completing these 
examinations and receiving their Licentiate, 
they are eligible for admission to the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of Quebec without 
further examination. A similar situation exists 
for certain graduates of the University of 
Sherbrooke. A combined B. Com.-C.A. pro- 
gram which grants both degree and diploma 
within a six-year period by service in the pro- 
fession and study at the university is offered 
by the University of Saskatchewan. 


The Society of Industrial and Cost Ac- 
countants of Canada reports that employers 
seeking qualified accounting personnel give 
preference to university graduates who have 
or are working towards specialized profes- 
sional qualifications. The Society offers a five- 
year program, which, combined with four 
years of practical experience and the produc- 
tion of an acceptable thesis, gives a candidate 
the right to call himself a Registered Indus- 
trial and Cost Accountant. A university grad- 


uate who has majored in accounting inay be. 


granted exemption from the courses and ex- 
aminations in the first three years of the pro- 
gram and given remission of two years of 
service. Such a graduate will then be able to 
fulfill the requirements for R.I.A. qualifica- 
tions in two years. The Society, which gradu- 
ates about 250 students each year, notes that 
approximately 15 per cent of its annual stu- 
dent body are university graduates with the 
majority of these being graduates in com- 
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merce or business administration. 


The Certified General Accountants Associ- 
ation reports that opportunities for advance- 
ment as a Certified General Accountant are 
unlimited. The Association gives additional 
credit to applicants to its course who are 
holders of a university degree. Persons bear- 
ing the title, C.G.A., are employed in indus- 
trial, commercial, and governmental work 
and are engaged as public accountants in the 
provinces where permissive legislation exists. 


The required course of study that C.A. 
students must follow and the examination 
that they must write vary from province to 
province. There are ten provincial Institutes 
of Chartered Accountants responsible for de- 
termining what the course of studies will be. 
The Canadian Institute prepares the uniform 
examinations used by the provincial organi- 
zations. 


Chartered accountants may work as public 
accountants thereby offering to the public 
professional services in auditing and account- 
ing, or they may occupy positions in indus- 
trial, commercial, governmental, and aca- 
demic organizations. At present, about half 
the chartered accountants in Canada are 
practising as public accountants. 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


THE Chairman of the Computer Society of 
Canada reports that the demand for graduates 
in computer science is increasing by at least 
25 per cent yearly and will definitely continue 
to do so in the foreseeable future. 

The recent strides, the Chairman suggests, 
made in the application of computers to such 
diverse fields as medicine, law, education, 
psychiatry, industrial process control, bank- 
ing and finance, government, and all forms of 
industry will create a large demand for per- 
sons qualified to perform development re- 
search in all these areas. The Chairman pre- 
dicts that one of these areas — education — 
will create, within several years, a large de- 
mand for teachers of electronic data process- 
ing in universities, technical schools, business 
schools, and the secondary schools. 


Most Canadian universities now offer a 
program in computer science, either as a 
degree or diploma course or as an option in 
a discipline such as mathematics. The Uni- 
versity of Toronto offers a diploma course in 
computer science, with 15 students enrolled 


this year, and a Master’s and Ph.D. program 
as well. The University of Toronto estimates 
that the total graduate enrolment in com- 
puter science at the institution will be about 
90 by 1972. The University of Western On- 
tario offers an honours program leading to a 
B.Sc. degree in computer science and has 
just recently instituted a computer science 
major in the three-year program. At the 
graduate level, Western has a joint program 
with mathematics leading to a Master’s de- 
gree and expects to graduate six students in 
1967. The Head of the Computer Science 
Department at the University of Western 
Ontario suggests that students graduating 
from any of these programs are expected to 
go into industry as systems analysts or pro- 
grammers or to go into research or teaching 
in computer science. The University of Al- 
berta is the third university to offer the 
Master’s degree in computer science. 


The Department of Computer Science at 
the University of Toronto notes that starting 
salaries are good and that graduates can ex- 
pect close to $600 per month. 


DENTISTRY 


IT is reported by the Chairman of the So- 
ciology Department at Carleton University 
that Canada faces a critical shortage of 
dentists. In a study that the Chairman car- 
ried out for the Hall Royal Commission on 
Health Services, he noted that Canada placed 
fourteenth in a study of 20 countries in its 
ratio of dentists to total population. Canada’s 
national average is one dentist for every 
3,108 residents compared to that of the 
United States at one to every 1,900 popula- 
tion. He further noted that Ontario has rural 
areas with ratios as high as one dentist per 
20,892 persons. 


His study also showed a serious maldistri- 
bution of dentists across the country, with 
British Columbia having one for every 2,406 
persons compared to Newfoundland’s one 
dentist for every 10,648 residents. 


Canada now has more than 6,000 dentists 
of whom about 150 are women. The demand 
for dentists, as illustrated in the Hall Com- 
mission Report, is high, and Canada’s grow- 
ing population will increase the demand for 
additional dentists in years to come. The Hall 
Report and, as well, many organizations look 
to fluoridation as a long-term step toward 
dental health without increasing the demand 
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for dental services. The Chairman also sug- 
gests in his report that there should be more 
women dentists, and more auxiliary helpers 
to free the dentist from routine work. 


The Canadian Dental Association reports 
that the number of dentistry students en- 
gaged in Master’s work in Canadian univer- 
sities jumped from five in 1960 to 34 in 1965. 
However, the number undertaking Doctorate 
studies during 1965 fell by eight from a total 
of 40 in 1960. 


Canada now possesses seven schools of 
dentistry located at the University of Alberta, 
McGill University, the University of To- 
ronto, the University of Montreal, Dalhousie 
University, the University of British Colum- 
bia, and the University of Manitoba. These 
schools graduated about 270 dentists in 1966, 
and expect to produce a similar number in 
1967. An eighth dental school is to be built 
at the University of Saskatchewan in Saska- 
toon and should be able to receive its first 
students in the fall of 1967. This construction 
comes at the request of Saskatchewan den- 
tists who report only 200 in that profession 
to serve a population of 950,000. 


Some dentistry graduates find employment 
in federal, provincial, and municipal govern- 
ments, but most dentists are self-employed. 
A small number of graduates each year find 
positions with hospitals, industry, and school 
boards. 


Starting salaries for dentistry graduates are 
fairly high and compare well with those for 
medicine. 


ECONOMICS 


THERE is an increasing number of opportu- 
nities for economists in government service, 
industry, and the universities. Those with 
Bachelor training will find their main outlets 
in the Civil Service and private business, with 
journalism also a possibility. 


The President of the Canadian Political 
Science Association suggests that for profes- 
sionally-trained economists, especially those 
with training in quantitative methods, there 
is, in addition to academic employment, a 
growing demand by the research departments 
of private businesses and business associa- 
tions. A small but important market for econ- 
omists exists as well in the international or- 
ganizations such as the OECD and the World 
Bank. 


The Association’s President further stres- 
ses the growing importance of graduate 
training, especially in statistics and econo- 
metrics, in the preparation of a professional 
economist. 


In the field. of graduate studies, the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan offers a Ph.D. de- 
gree in economic history and a special pro- 
gram in the political economy of communi- 
cations. Memorial University of Newfound- 
land gives a Master’s program oriented 
toward economic development with partic- 
ular emphasis on resource industries, labour 
force problems, and regional development, 
while the University of New Brunswick 
offers the Master’s degree in four areas — 
microeconomic theory, macroeconomic 
theory, business cycle theory, and public 
economy, and national and regional econo- 
mic development. All of the Master’s degree 
courses in economics at New Brunswick give 
special attention to the problems of the At- 
lantic provinces. 


The Institute for Economic Research at 
Queen’s University offers the Ph.D. degree 
in such fields as international trade and fi- 
nance, economic history, labour economics 
and industrial relations, and mathematical 
economics.. The other major universities of 
the country, such as the University of British 


Columbia, the University of Western On-— 


tario, McGill University, and the University 
of Toronto, have also for many years offered 
training leading to the Ph.D. degree in a 
variety of fields. 


Salaries for starting economists relate gen- 
erally to those in other professions requiring 
similar academic training. The President of 
the Canada Political Science Association re- 
ports, however, that starting salaries for 
academic economists are higher than salaries 
in other university departments. 
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EDUCATION 


THROUGHOUT the country the pace of change 
in education continues unabated and is sur- 
passing that of the past few years. Increasing- 
ly the federal government is being asked to 
become more deeply involved in Canadian 
education. In the spring of 1966, the Cana- 
dian School Trustees Association reiterated 
once again its feeling that there should be a 
Federal Office of Education. While the Asso- 
ciation recognizes “that the making of laws 
in relation to education is the exclusive right 
of the provincial governments”, nevertheless 
it feels that a Federal Office of Education 
“could promote discussion among educators 
and laymen on common goals through re- 
search and the publication of research find- 
ings, and make accurate information avail- 
able to all. One of its main functions should 
be to provide interpretation of the educa- 
tional and technical needs of Canada and 
promote a general understanding of Canadian 
objectives, both in Canada and among other 
nations.” 


During the 1964-65 academic year, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported that 
there were 37,658 persons enrolled full-time 
at teacher-training institutions. Less than 
half of these, 15,918 were enrolled at 
degree-granting institutions. However, al- 
most 20,000 of the remaining 21,740 were 
enrolled at teachers’ colleges in Quebec and 
Ontario. The balance were enrolled at insti- 
tutions in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Manitoba. Manitoba is 
in the process of bringing all teacher educa- 
tion under the jurisdiction of degree-granting 
institutions, and in 1965 Prince Edward Is- 
land passed legislation establishing Prince of 
Wales College as a degree-granting univer- 
sity. All teacher training in Prince Edward 
Island is now given either at Prince of Wales 
or at St. Dunstan's. Quebec is in the process 
of reforming its educational system. One re- 
sult of this will be to bring all teacher train- 
ing in the province under the auspices of 
degree-granting institutions. In Ontario the 
Education Minister stated in 1966 that during 
the next few years there would be closer co- 
operation between teachers’ colleges and uni- 
versities. This statement is in line with the 
Ontario Advisory Committee’s recommenda- 
tion that every person entering the teaching 
profession should be required to have a 
university degree by 1970. The Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation notes that most newly- 


constructed teachers’ colleges in Ortario are 
located on or near university campuses. 


The New Brunswick government is mov- 
ing toward a major overhaul of its education 
system as indicated by legislation which was 
dealt with in 1966 and which brings about 
considerable uniformity in the piovincial 
educational system. 


The Canadian Teachers’ Federation re- 
ports on the introduction of internship pro- 
grams in the training of teachers in Canada. 
In these programs, perspective teachers re- 
ceive intensive experience in the schools, 
under the guidance of qualified teachers. In 
Alberta, the internship program is operated 
as a part of the recruitment program of local 
boards of education. At the University of 
Saskatchewan, an experimental Diploma In- 
ternship Course for graduates of other facul- 
ties is in operation. This program includes 
provision for four months of continuous em- 
pioyment as an intern. At Simon Fraser Uni- 
versity in British Columbia, a regular pro- 
gram for all education students includes two 
lengthy periods of work in the schools, one 
of eight weeks and the other of sixteen. The 
Ontario Department of Education recently 
announced an “internship plan” for training 
university graduates of mature years as ele- 
mentary school teachers. 


In Quebec a technical education normal 
school has been established with five divi- 
sions of instruction. These are: related voca- 
tional training; theory of pedagogy; teaching 
psychology; general knowledge, and courses 
on teaching techniques. 


The many changes taking place in the 
educational pattern have resulted in a recog- 
nition of the need for more research and 
development in educational fields. In 1965 
the Ontario government established the On- 
tario Institute for Studies in Education. The 
new institute will incorporate the former 
departments of Educational Research and of 
Graduate Studies of the Ontario College of 
Education, as well as the Ontario Curriculum 
Institute. Among the departments which will 
be established by the Institute are a depart- 
ment of curriculum and divisions of instruc- 
tional technology, planning, educational 
foundations, educational administration, tests 
and measurements, information, and field 
services. 


The Manitoba Teachers’ Society estab- 
lished a commission in 1965 to study the 
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field of reading. This study includes how 
reading is taught in Manitoba, what are the 
results of this teaching, what research is be- 
ing done elsewhere, and what kind of instruc- 
tion in reading methods is being given at the 
teacher education institutions in Manitoba. 


In Alberta the Executive Secretary of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association stated early 
in 1966 that now the emphasis should change 
from that of higher salaries, job security, and 
fringe benefits to one of research and de- 
velopment. He urged the need for an insti- 
tute, the prime purpose of which would be 
to study current trends in societies and the 
corresponding ones in education. The Gen- 
eral Secretary of the British Columbia 
Teachers’ Federation, writing in the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association magazine, predicted 
that future teachers would be organizers of 
learning, more than they would be imparters 
of information. Dr. Patton foresees a need 
for teachers to have optimum freedom to 
experiment and to enjoy some of the aca- 
demic freedom and facilities that university 
professors have had traditionally. 


Technological changes are also being felt 
to an increased degree in the school systems. 
In Ottawa the public school board author- 
ized, in the spring of 1966, a project to 
establish two-way television communication 
at four schools between classroom and 
studio. It is possible that the first publically- 
owned television network devoted solely to 
education programming will be established 
in Alberta in the near future. Studios would 
be located in about six or seven different 
points throughout the province with the first 
being established in Edmonton. This is the 
substance of a brief submitted to the Alberta 
government and backed by television associa- 
tions in Edmonton and Calgary. 


The Minister of Education for Ontario 
announced the establishment of a computer 
network in the spring of 1966. This network 
would have regional data processing centres 
throughout the province. The first regional 
centre will serve as a pilot project and will be 
in operation by the spring of 1967. The Mini- 
ster explained that the development of an 
information system is of paramount impor- 
tance to the future success of education. It is 
hoped that, among other things, the com- 
puter will relieve the teacher of many hours 
of clerical effort, making him more effective 
in providing individual and personal atten- 
tion to each of his students. 


Elementary 


Increased efforts are now underway in all 
parts of Canada to upgrade the qualifications 
of elementary school teachers. The New- 
foundland Teachers’ Association states that 
the greatest shortage of trained teachers is 
found in the primary grades, and the number 
of education students at university who apply 
for the primary education program is invari- 
ably lower than the number who apply for 
either the elementary or high school pro- 
grams. Close to 70 per cent of Newfoundland 
teachers in 1963-64 had one year or less of 
education beyond the junior matriculation 
level. 


The Canadian Teachers’ Federation com- 
piled 1963-64 statistics for all provinces in 
Canada, except New Brunswick and Quebec. 
While almost 75 per cent of all secondary 
school teachers possessed at least one univer- 
sity degree, less than 11 per cent of ele- 
mentary school teachers were so qualified. 
The percentage of elementary school teachers 
in Ontario possessing at least one university 
degree was less than the average for all eight 
provinces, and only slightly exceeded 10 per 
cent. It has been recommended by respon- 
sible officials in Ontario that elementary 
teachers should be upgraded gradually to a 
minimum of four years’ training after high 
school, and that by 1970 all persons entering 
the teaching profession should have a uni- 
versity degree. The Minister of Education 
predicts that the tendency to think of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education 
as completely separate components will soon 
begin to disappear. 


The Provincial Association of Protestant 
Teachers of Quebec expects that holders of 
diplomas requiring only two years of training 
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will notice a decrease in the demand for their 
services, unless extra training has been ac- 
quired in an elementary level specialty. The 
Bachelor of Education degree is becoming 
increasingly popular in Quebec as a prepara- 
tion for both elementary and secondary level 
positions. The Royal Commission of Enquiry 
on Education in Quebec would require that 
in future a Bachelor’s degree would be neces- 
sary for teaching in the elementary schools. 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association reports 
the keenest demand for well-qualified ele- 
mentary teachers, and this demand is most 
acute in urban centres. Each year a large 
number of immigrant teachers find employ- 
ment in Alberta, most of them in elementary 
schools. 


The requirement for specialist teachers 
in elementary schools in Ontario is also 
evident in the addition of primary school 
specialist certificate courses at the teachers’ 
colleges in Hamilton and Ottawa during the 
1966-67 academic year. Previously this 
course was available only at the Toronto 
Teachers’ College. 


The British Columbia Teachers’ Federa- 
tion reports that, despite the major expansion 
of educational facilities in the province, the 
total annual output of trained teachers con- 
tinues to be only about 42 per cent of those 
who must be recruited annually to fill the 
needs of the expanding school system and 
the attrition of the teaching force. There 
continues to be a brisk demand for ele- 
mentary school teachers, particularly those 
with university degree qualifications. 


The Manitoba Teachers’ Society reports 
that though the shortage of teachers is not 
quite as pronounced at the elementary level 
as it is at the secondary level, it nevertheless 
continues to exist. Former teachers may now 
be reluctant to return to the classroom be- 
cause of the necessity of retraining due to 
the changed and changing elementary cur- 
ricula. The result is that the pool of married 
elementary teachers may no longer be avail- 
able to the same degree as in former years. 


Secondary 


The establishment of additional junior and 
community colleges throughout the country 
continues to increase the demand for better 
qualified teachers, many of whom have been 
teaching at the secondary school level. 


In addition there is a continuing need for 


graduates in many specialized subject areas. 
The Manitoba Teachers’ Society indicates 
that these areas include both academic and 
specialized fields such as physical education, 
guidance, commercial, home economics, and 
industrial. This need will probably continue 
for some time because of the now greater 
retaining power of the secondary school and 
the continuing emphasis and pressure upon 
all students to obtain more schooling. 
Coupled with this is the fact that about 40 
per cent of Manitoba teachers at the secon- 
dary level do not possess the minimum 
requirements for their position. 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association states 
that well qualified and specialized secondary 
school teachers are needed and that shortages 
occur in most subject and service areas. The 
areas of most acute shortage appear to be 
teachers of girls’ physical education, business 
education, French, and music, as well as 
librarians and school councillors. 


The Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
Federation says that Ontario faces another 
secondary school teacher shortage, and that 
this shortage would exist even if there was 
no change in workloads. However, Toronto 
boards are seriously considering a reduction 
in workload for teachers. This would place 
a further demand on the available supply. 


Throughout the country there is a con- 
tinued trend toward secondary school teach- 
ers possesing higher qualifications. Indicative 
of this is the report of the Chemical Educa- 
tion Subject Division of the Chemical Insti- 
tute of Canada. This report recommends that 
persons who do not possess a degree should 
not be allowed to teach chemistry, and that 
ideally teachers should have an honours 
B.Sc. degree in chemistry. Furthermore 
universities might consider various means 
whereby teachers could work for the Master’s 
degree by part-time study and research over 
a number of years. As well, universities 
should offer a graduate program leading to 
a Master’s degree in education with a major 
in chemistry. 


The Royal Commission of Enquiry on 
Education in Quebec has recommended that 
secondary school teachers in that province 
should all be university graduates and should 
have a specialization in their field of study. 
This recommendation has been endorsed by 
the Provincial Association of Protestant 
Teachers of Quebec. The Association reports 
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that the demand is particularly high for 
specialists in the service fields of guidance 
and remedial teaching and for librarians and 
audio-visual experts. 


In the use of new technological methods, 
the Ontario Department of Education estab- 
lished two committees to develop courses of 
computer instruction. The data processing 
committee is defining a course for the secon- 
dary school commercial program, the first 
of which will be available during the 1966-67 
academic year. The second committee is 
studying the impact of computers on the 
academic program, especially in mathematics 
and science. 


Tertiary 


The third level of education, beyond 
secondary school, is the fastest growing seg- 
ment of our educational system. Included in 
this sector of education are universities, col- 
leges, technological institutes, teachers’ col- 
leges, and other institutions which provide 
education beyond secondary school. 


Employment opportunities as teachers in 
this educational sector are rapidly increasing. 
The Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion points out that this sector of education 
is a large and often unsuspected area of 
employment for people who do not care to 
be full-time teachers in the conventional 
sense. A much higher proportion of teachers 
in the tertiary sector of education have part- 
time teaching careers than is the case in the 
elementary and secondary schooling systems. 


Employment opportunities at all educa- 
tional levels are growing rapidly. At the 
university level, salaries have been increasing 
rapidly and Canadian teaching opportunities 
are becoming quite attractive to persons from 
other countries, in particular those from the 
United States. During 1965 and 1966 the 
Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada sent teams of representatives to the 
United States and the United Kingdom to 
talk with Canadian students studying in those 
countries regarding employment opportuni- 
ties for teaching and research at Canadian 
universities. The results of these special team 
approaches are expected to lead to a more 
systematic method of advising Canadian 
students in other countries regarding teaching 
opportunities at home. 


All phases of student personnel work and 
administrative work are developing rapidly 


as institutions grow larger and as the variety 
of course offerings and work opportunities 
upon graduation .become more varied. In- 
stitutions are providing an increased number 
of specialized programs of study which 
would qualify a person for such employment 
opportunities in the tertiary educational field. 


A trend in the United States of recent 
years has been to develop a new Master of 
Philosophy degree which would involve 
courses of study comparable to a Doctor of 
Philosophy program, but which would not 
involve as extensive a research project. The 
intent here is to offer a program of study 
concerned primarily with qualifying and 
training university teachers. In Canada the 
University of Waterloo has established a 
Master of Philosophy program which re- 
quires as a prerequisite either an honours 
Bachelor’s degree or the equivalent. The 
Dean of Graduate Studies at the University 
of Waterloo, in describing the program, said 
that rapidly-growing university enrolments 
indicate that Canada will soon need three 
times the present number of university 
teachers. 


The trend in Canada by the provinces to 
establish community or junior colleges, or 
their equivalent, will increase markedly the 
requirement for teachers at the tertiary edu- 
cational level. In the spring of 1966 the 
province of Quebec announced the official 
adoption of the Department of Education’s 
recommendations regarding the creation of 
a series of institutes, as recommended by the 
Parent Report, to carry the load of pre- 
university and professional education beyond 
the public secondary school level. The Parent 
Report recommended that the teachers at 
these institutes should possess a Master’s 
degree, or its equivalent, and should work 
under the direction of a number of teachers 
possessing Doctorates. Similar qualification 
levels have been proposed for junior colleges, 
or their equivalent, being established in other 
parts of the country. The Ontario Secondary 
School Teachers’ Federation strongly recom- 
mends that teachers at the colleges of applied 
arts and technology, which are being estab- 
lished in Ontario, be required to undergo a 
course of teacher training designed especially 
for adult education. 


The majority of teaching staff members 
at universities and colleges in Canada are 
still drawn from those who have qualified 
at the graduate level with Master’s or 
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Doctor’s degrees. For the past few years 
enrolments in the graduate schools of Cana- 
dian universities have been growing more 
rapidly than have undergraduate enrolments, 
and the rate of increase in graduate enrol- 
ments is continuing to accelerate. However, 
even with the rapid increases of those gradu- 
ating with higher degrees, it will still be 
difficult to meet all of Canada’s tertiary 
teaching requirements from Canadian gradu- 
ate schools. 


Many changes are taking place in the 
utilization of teaching staff at universities, 
and it is expected by some that this may 
enable universities to function effectively with 
fewer faculty members. In the fall of 1966 
the new Henry F. Hall Building of Sir George 
Williams University came into use. This 
building was planned with the intention of 
using television, and every teaching room and 
laboratory is equipped with television re- 
ceivers and with apparatus permitting the 
installation of television cameras. More than 
ten different television programs can be run 
simultaneously with the installation. The 
University of Manitoba has also experi- 
mented with lectures being given by closed 
circuit television, with the viewpoint that 
this may be part of the solution to a shortage 
of professors in future years. 


The National Research Council surveyed 
the employment commitments of new science 
and engineering Doctorate graduates emerg- 
ing from Canadian universities in 1965. 
Almost 50 per cent of those graduating, and 
committed to employment, were being ab- 
sorbed by universities. Furthermore, almost 
60 per cent of Canadian university students 
graduating from American universities were 
being absorbed by the universities. There was 
a net gain to Canada in this field since a 
larger number of non-Canadians, receiving 
Doctoral degrees from Canadian universities, 
decided to remain in Canada than the num- 
ber of Canadians who were leaving the 
country. 


The National Research Council reported 
that the average starting salary for those 
graduating with Ph.D. degrees from Cana- 
dian universities, and obtaining employment 
in Canada, was $7,956 for those obtaining 
employment with universities, $8,057 for 
those obtaining employment with the federal 
government, $9,327 for those obtaining em- 
ployment with industry, and $7,988 for those 
obtaining other types of employment. 


ENGINEERING and APPLIED 
SCIENCES 


THE nature of the engineering profession and 
the role of the engineer in the expanding tech- 
nological world has radically changed since 
1945. Because of this it has been estimated 
that qualifications of a recent graduate ex- 
ceed those of the graduate of five to 10 years 
ago. This changing process in the engineering 
field has created a multitude of problems. The 
Director of Special Services of the Associa- 
tion of Professional Engineers of the Province 
of Ontario suggests that the talents of recent 
graduates have not been properly utilized 
because of the outmoded concepts of grad- 
uates of the past. His zeal is soon quelled 
and in five or 10 years his educational back- 
ground in engineering becomes minimized by 
the rapid changes in technology. Thus the en- 
gineer soon is travelling down the path to ob- 
solescence. 


The Director of Special Services urges en- 
gineers to evacuate a large area of technical 
activity which they have regarded for many 
years as their own personal property because 
it is now rightfully the property of engineer- 
ing technicians. This succinctly draws the 
contrast between these two new roles: that of 
the professional engineer who is more and 
more becoming involved in research and ex- 
periment, and the engineering technician who 
carries out the duties as set out in theory by 
the professional. 


It is evident that this problem has beset the 
industry with a multitude of ills with the new 
aspiring engineers being improperly employ- 
ed because of this widening of a seemingly 
limitless horizon. To help alleviate this situa- 
tion, growing co-operation between govern- 
ment, industry, and the universities is devel- 
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oping. An integral part of this co-operation is 
in the field of education. For the engineer to 
be constantly up to date with recent changes, 
it is necessary to be involved in reading as 
much available material as possible. Another 
most important step is attendance at graduate 
courses at the universities either for the pur- 
pose of pursuing a degree or as refresher 
courses. In this area graduate schools and the 
extension departments of various universities 
have an important role to play. 


The Co-ordinator of Business and Profes- 
sional courses of the Extension Department 
of the University of Toronto reports that 
there is a total of 4,000 extension students at 
that university. Approximately 800 are in the 
engineering or related fields. The department 
stresses all facets of business and its growth, 
but in the last few years increased emphasis ~ 
has been placed on the engineering area. For 
the professional engineer desirous of remain- 
ing attuned to the latest developments, further 
education, whether by graduate work or 
through extension studies, is the main spring- 
board to meet this fulfillment. 


University officials are anxious to provide 
facilities for these engineers. The Acting 
Dean of the School of Graduate Studies of 
the University of Toronto speculates that the 
graduate school has a direct role to play, and 
an example is the establishment of a new 
degree oriented to the practising professional 
engineer. It is also hoped that those return- 
ing to study will be able to spend at least four 
months or more full time at the university. 
This entails the employer giving staff leave 
with pay in order to continue their studies. 
However, the employer must provide more 
than remunerative benefits. It is widely 
thought that the individual engineer’s interest 
in taking courses to advance his knowledge 
frontiers will depend significantly upon the 
extent to which he is challenged by his as- 
signment. If he is in a position in which his 
imagination will be sufficiently stirred, this 
may supply the necessary initiative to con- 
tinue his studies. 


A serious problem also exists within the 
universities as to sufficiently qualified profes- 
sors to teach engineering. The General Sec- 
retary of the Engineering Institute of Can- 
ada comments that many universities find it 
somewhat difficult to recruit the necessary 
professors. Most of the universities request 
that their professors hold at least a Master’s 
degree, and are more interested in a Ph.D. 
degree. They very often offer the possibility 
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of working toward the Ph.D. while the en- 
gineer acts as a lecturer, an associate pro- 
fessor, or a professor. The salaries offered by 
universities to professors have increased con- 
siderably and it should not be difficult for the 
universities to find suitable candidates. 


The Dean of Engineering of the University 
of Waterloo has pointed out the almost star- 


tling evolution in engineering. He relates that © 


in contrast to the past, many present under- 
graduate courses in engineering have tended 
to become almost indistinguishable from 
courses in science. The Dean notes that the 
essence of engineering is synthesis rather than 
analysis. To contrast the scientist and engi- 
neer, the Dean alludes to the late Theodore 
V. Karnan who once noted that scientists seek 
to understand what is and engineers seek to 
do what has not been done before. In addition 
to this role, the engineer in modern industry 
is becoming more intricately involved in 
management. 


It is evident that the image and role of the 
engineer is rapidly growing from month to 
month. Engineers, like nearly all other pro- 
fessionals, must remain in a constant state of 
initiation and learning. Graduation from uni- 
versity can no longer be considered the end 
of the learning process. Instead it is the 
springboard to practical on-the-job training 
that, coupled with graduate courses, will keep 
the engineer abreast of current events. 


Chemical Engineering 


The Chemical Institute of Canada predicts 
a 25 per cent increase in chemical engineer- 
ing graduates in 1967, compared to an in- 
crease of just under nine per cent in 1966. 
The Institute suggests as well that the trend 
toward graduate work in the field is increas- 
ing and that nearly a third of current chemical 
engineering graduates are seeking a Master’s 
degree or higher. This is in marked contrast 
to the situation only a few years ago when 
less than 10 per cent of the chemical engineer- 
ing graduates were taking graduate studies. 
The full Bachelor’s degree course in chemical 
engineering is now offered at 16 universities 
in Canada, and graduate work is available at 
the majority of these institutions. 


Most chemical engineers are employed in 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. How- 
ever, rapid development in the industries to 
be found in other parts of Canada has re- 
sulted in opportunities for chemical engineers 
in every province. 
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The Chemical Institute suggests that there 
is some evidence that Canadian industry is 
attracting an increasing number of technical 
men, including chemists and chemical en- 
gineers, from the United States. This may be 
due in part to the increased specialization of 
work available in industry, a situation which 
is being encouraged by the various federal 
government aids to industrial research and 
development. 


The number of industries that employ men 
with chemical engineering training is growing 
constantly, and prospects for graduates are 
good. The University of British Columbia re- 
ports that employment opportunities for their 
graduating chemical engineers continue to be 
excellent. Most graduates find employment in 
the chemical process industries or the re- 
source extractive industries. Graduate work is 
necessary for most research positions and is 
also a prerequisite for those wishing to teach 
at the university level. 


The University of British Columbia is of 
the opinion that industry attracts almost the 
whole of its graduating class each year, and 
that under present circumstances, immediate 
entry into graduate work has little attraction 
for the majority of British Columbia gradu- 
ates. Only a few Doctorates in chemical en- 
gineering are awarded each year in relation- 
ship to the Master’s degrees awarded during 
preceding years. However, it is felt that these 
statistics are misleading since a number of 
chemical engineers with Master’s degrees are 
awarded a Doctorate in chemistry rather than 
chemical engineering. If one looks at the gra- 
duations in chemistry at the Ph.D. level, it 
will be found that substantially more graduate 
each year than are awarded Master’s degrees 
during preceding years. 


Starting salaries for graduating chemical 
engineers continue to rise and are considered 
to be among the highest in the engineering 
fields. 


Civil Engineering 


The problems of the civil engineer in the 
next fifty years will likely be in the areas of 
urban development, transportation, water 
supply, energy, waste reclamation, and re- 
creational facilities. 


The general training which the civil en- 
gineer receives permits him to enter into any 
one of the many specialized fields open to 
him. A substantial number of civil engineers 
enter construction and consulting firms and 


various government agencies. Civil engineers 
may also find employment in such diverse 
fields as the pulp and paper industry, petro- 
leum industry, and the utilities field. 


More emphasis is now being placed on 
graduate work in civil engineering with the 
Doctor’s degree being the requirement for 
teaching at the university level. There were 
343 students enrolled in the Master’s program 
in civil engineering in 1965-66, while 88 were 
studying at the Doctoral level. The increase 
in graduations at the Bachelor’s level in 1967 
is expected to be in the area of 10 per cent, 
compared to a nine per cent increase the 
previous year. 


A structural engineering research labora- 
tory to provide much needed facilities for re- 
search in the field of structures was opened at 
the University of Alberta in 1965. This new 
laboratory has made possible a program of 
study in structures leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in civil engineering. 


The Association of Consulting Engineers 
of Canada reports that of an approximate 
total of 46,000 professional engineers and 
graduate engineers-in-training an estimated 
10 per cent or approximately 4,600 work in 
consulting engineering firms. 


Consulting firms are involved in almost 
every type of engineering taught in univer- 
sities, such as highways and bridges, hydro- 
electric and electrical. engineering, water 
supply and waste disposal, structural and 
mechanical, forestry, pulp and paper, mining, 
municipal engineering, flood control, town 
planning, atomic energy, communications, 
and many others. 


Canadian consulting firms are active in 
many parts of the world, including India, 
Africa, the Middle East, Central and South 
America, Spain, and Mexico. 


Electrical Engineering - 


Graduates in electrical engineering are still 
very much in demand in Canada and should 
have no difficulty in finding suitable employ- 
ment. 


There is now a constant demand for elec- 
trical engineers in the electronic computing 
devices field. However, a variety of employ- 
ment opportunities are available to electrical 
engineering graduates, including work in the 
electrical design and manufacturing fields, 
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and in the various areas of transportation, 
communication, and public utilities. While a 
number of graduates enter the federal govern- 
ment service or government agencies, the ma- | 
jority find employment within industry. 


Most Canadian universities offer courses 
of study in electrical engineering, and sixteen 
offer graduate study in the field. There is ex- 
pected to be a 20 per cent increase in the 
number of electrical engineering graduates in 
1967, compared to a six per cent increase ex- 
perienced in 1966 and 10 per cent in 1965. 
This continues the trend to increased gradua- 
tions which has prevailed since 1964. 


Starting salaries for graduates in electrical 
engineering are comparable to those in the 
other engineering fields and have shown a 
small increase over the 1965 figures. 


Engineering Physics 


The number of students graduating in en- 
gineering physics will be slightly larger in 
1966 than was the case in 1965, reversing the 
trend toward smaller graduating classes. 
However, the 1966 graduating class will still 
be smaller than that of 1964, the difference 
amounting to 10 per cent. 


Engineering physicists are generally em- | 
ployed to do fundamental research or de-. 
velopment work toward the solution of a 
specific problem. Various governmental and 
industrial laboratories hire engineering physi- 
cists for pure and applied engineering re- 
search, and, in industry, graduates are neces- 
sary for development and production line 
work in the manufacture of highly technical 
products. 


The solid background obtained in physics 
makes graduates from the engineering physics 
courses ideally suited to careers as geophysi- 
cists and meteorologists or meteorological 
officers. Various governmental agencies are 
the major employers of graduates looking to 
meteorology as a career, with the Meteorolo- 
gical Service of Canada employing the great- 
est number. 


Graduates in engineering physics can look 
to salaries considered to be among the highest 
in the engineering field. An increase of close 
to 10 per cent was observed for 1966 gra- 
duates compared with salaries offered to those 
graduating in 1965. 


Geology and Geological 
Engineering 


The Geological Association of Canada re- 
ports that the number of graduates in 
honours geology and engineering geology in 
1967 will be comparable to 1966 with in- 
creasing competition for their services be- 
tween industry, government, and the aca- 
demic fields. 


The Association suggests that the tendency 
for many graduates to continue their research 
in areas not applicable to mineral exploration 
work and the opportunities available to quali- 
fied students for graduate studies at the 
universities considerably limits the number 
entering the industrial field. Similarly, with 
the introduction of an earth science curricu- 
lum at the high school level, many geologists 
are entering the teaching profession, and 
graduate students are continuing their studies 
in preparation for teaching responsibilities. 
Although this will have long-term benefits, 
the shortage over the short term will be acute. 


An increasing number of foreign graduates 
as well as experienced geologists are immi- 
grating to Canada to gain experience in this 
field and to take advantage of the present 
employment opportunities. The Geological 
Association contends that this will serve to 
alleviate the present shortage, but notes that 
the competition for their services between 
government and industry is now apparent. 


The Geological Survey of Canada is un- 
able to obtain sufficient geologists and sum- 
mer assistants to staff its regular summer 
programs and must recruit some _ non- 
Canadian college students at the graduate 
level for this purpose. As well, private com- 
panies are having increasing difficulty finding 
qualified geologists for their exploration 
programs. 


Geologists with graduate training and 
summer experience are most in demand, as 
recruiting emphasis is increasingly directed 
to those who possess advanced degrees. 
About one half of geologists in Canada now 
possess higher degrees. 


Salaries for graduates in geology and geo- 
logical engineering are higher than those for 
most other comparative disciplines and aver- 
age about $505 per month for those with 
Bachelor degrees in geology. Geological en- 
gineering graduates receive about $30 more 
per month than do those with geology 
degrees. 
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Geophysics and Geophysical 
Engineering 


The majority of graduates in honours 
geophysics or geophysical engineering pro- 
ceed to graduate work, thereby enhancing 
their opportunities for highly remunerative 
employment. This tendency of many geo- 
physicists to remain on at university, to con- 
tinue research in areas not applicable to 
mineral explorations work, or to prepare 
themselves for teaching responsibilities has 
definite long-term benefits for the student, 
but results in an even greater shortage of 
geophysicists available for employment in 
mineral exploration. 


The Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy noted last year that the slight 
increase in the number of honours geophysics 
graduates seen in 1966 was not sufficient to 
meet the increasing demand for graduates in 
this field. An increase of the order of 10 
per cent is anticipated for 1967. 


Geophysical methods of exploration are 
being increasingly employed by exploration 
companies as an aid to mapping and in an 
attempt to locate buried and drift-covered 
deposits. There also seems to be a continuing 
demand for geophysicists to undertake 
foreign assignments under the various Cana- 
dian and United Nations foreign aid 
programs. 


Industrial Engineering 


The Dean of Applied Science at the 
University of Windsor reports that the 
demand for industrial engineers in Canada 
today is more than 10 per cent above the 
supply. The Guidance Centre of the Ontario 
College of Education suggests that the in- 
creasing complexity of industrial operations 
along with the expansion of automated 
processes should result in a further increase 
in the demand for industrial engineers in 
the near future. 


A third university — the University of 
Windsor — has joined those institutions 
offering a degree course in industrial en- 
gineering. The new program was first offered 
in September, 1966, to students who had 
completed their second year in mechanical 
engineering. The course of study will consist 
of training in psychology, sociology, business 
administration, and operations research, as 
well as in engineering subjects. Two other 
institutions now offer courses in industrial 


engineering, the University of Toronto and 
the Nova Scotia Technical College. The 
course of study at the Nova Scotia Technical 
College stresses selling, work study, logic, 
accounting, applied psychology, and mathe- 
matics. To qualify for admittance, a student 
must have successfully completed three years 
of pre-engineering at a recognized university. 
The University of Toronto anticipates 35 
graduates in 1967, while Nova Scotia looks 
to a first graduating class of 25 in 1967. The 
University of Toronto also had 45 students 
taking graduate work in industrial engineer- 
ing during the 1965-66 academic year. 


Many industrial engineers gain their train- 
ing through graduate studies following un- 
dergraduate work in engineering, science, or 
mathematics. There are a fairly large number 
of universities both in Canada and in the 
United States that offer graduate courses 
which prepare the student for work in in- 
dustrial engineering or operations research. 
Those in Canada include McGill, Queen’s, 
Toronto, Western Ontario, and British Col- 
umbia. 


The Head of the Mechanical Engineering 
Department at the University of Windsor 
suggests that industrial engineering draws 
upon specialized knowledge and skill in the 
mathematical, physical, and social sciences, 
together with the principles and methods of 
engineering analysis and design. The training 
obtained through courses offered in industrial 
engineering should prepare graduates to 
specify, predict, and evaluate the results to 
be obtained from new industrial systems 
designed for more efficient production and 
better satisfaction for the man on the job. 


At present, the skills of the industrial 
engineer are used by large corporations 
through the permanent hiring of staff spe- 
cialists, and by smaller companies through 
the engagement of consultants on the staff of 
data processing, accounting, and consulting 
firms. It is estimated that about a third of 
all graduating engineers eventually become 
involved in management. 


Mechanical Engineering 


Close to twenty Canadian universities offer 
courses in mechanical engineering, ten of 
which offer studies leading to a Ph.D. degree 
in the field. The University of Windsor is 
the latest university to add Doctoral training 
to its course of study in mechanical engineer- 
ing. The 1967 graduating class is expected 
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to be as much as 20 per cent higher than 
that of 1966, continuing the trend toward 
rapidly increasing sizes in graduating classes 
noted last year when there was a 25 per cent 
increase in the number graduating. 


Mechanical engineering as a _ profession 
includes the design, manufacture, and oper- 
ation of all classes of machinery, power 
plants, and manufacturing plants. Queen’s 
University suggests that the training of a 
mechanical engineer must be broad enough 
to give the student a thorough knowledge of 
the fundamental principles and not merely 
specialized training in one of the many 
branches of the engineering profession. 


The scope of mechanical engineering is so 
wide and its services so basic that graduates 
in this field of engineering are in demand in 
a large number and variety of Canadian 
industries. Thus, graduates should have little 
difficulty in finding employment in this field 
with its wide scope of opportunities. Manu- 
facturing industries as well as power plants 
are among the variety of industries which 
require mechanical engineers. 


Graduating mechanical engineers can look 
to somewhat higher starting salaries than 
can those emerging from other engineering 
disciplines. 


Metallurgy and Metallurgical 
Engineering 


There are approximately 100 metallurgists 
graduating each year from Canadian univer- 
sities. However, according to the Guidance 
Centre of the Ontario College of Education, 
the demand for these graduates far exceeds 
the supply, and most universities and indus- 
tries have been seeking ways to increase the 
number of young men and women going into 
this profession in Canada. 


The future of the Canadian metallurgical 
industry is extremely promising due for the 
most part to Canada’s vast resources. Many 
Canadian companies now have research and 
development divisions and because of the 
broad training which the metallurgist re- 
ceives, he plays an important part in new 
developments. 


Because the metallurgist is responsible for 
the ultimate refining and use of the metals 
which are produced in Canada, the oppor- 
tunities for employment that are open to the 
new graduate are almost innumerable. All 


plants involved in the production of steel, 
aluminum, magnesium, nickel, lead, zinc, and 
copper are potential employers of the metal- 
lurgical graduate. As well, there are a large 
number of industrial concerns that use 
machinery or other metallic equipment and 
have sufficient problems relating to the use 
and maintenance of metals to justify employ- 
ing a metallurgist. 


The 1967 graduating class in metallurgy 
and metallurgical engineering is expected to 
be about 15 per cent larger than that of 1966. 


Nine Canadian universities offer training 
in metallurgy and metallurgical engineering 
to the Ph.D. level. The Guidance Centre of 
the Ontario College of Education notes that 
about 30 per cent of all graduates continue 
on to graduate work at university and about 
50 per cent are employed in research and 
development. 


Starting salaries for metallurgical gradu- 
ates remain among the highest offered to 
graduates of any of the engineering dis- 
ciplines. 


Mining Engineering 


Forty graduates emerged from Canada’s 
eight mining engineering faculties in 1966, 
and approximately the same number is ex- 
pected in 1967. The successively smaller 
graduating classes in mining engineering have 
produced some concern on the part of the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. The Institute reports the launching of 
a very active program to attract potential 
candidates into the mineral industries. They 
further report that there appears to be no 
alleviation of the shortage of engineers and 
scientists to fill the needs of the mineral 
industry. 


The University of Saskatchewan suggests 
that all universities offering mining engineer- 
ing courses are constantly attempting to im- 
prove training, and are very conscious of 
the need to encourage student interest. 
Classes at some universities have been so 
persistently small that the departments of 
mining engineering at these universities 
are undergoing a period of great change. The 
Department of Mining Engineering at Sask- 
atchewan reports that graduate study, to the 
Master’s degree level, has now been estab- 
lished, and research in the field is in progress 
at that university. The University of British 
Columbia, Laval University, and Queen’s 
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University are co-operating closely in the 
design of their courses of study in order 
that there might be a free exchange of staff 
and pupils in mining engineering. In 1965, 
a program was begun allowing each univer- 
sity to concentrate on graduate training for 
mineral engineers as well as research in about 
six special mining fields. Students and faculty 
are able to move freely among the three 
schools, but each student graduates from the 
university where he entered the program. 


During the past year, McGill University 
expanded their graduate activities in mining 
engineering by offering both a diploma 
course and a course leading to a Master’s 
degree. The latter will enlarge the scope of 
the subject matter covered into such fields 
aS Management, economics, and organization 
in mining operations, and offers a curriculum 
of practical experience that is integrated with 
academic studies covering operational and 
analytical aspects of mining, the earth 
sciences, geomechanics, and operations re- 
search. 


The University of British Columbia has 
also made some changes during the past year 
and has expanded their courses in mining 
engineering and mineral dressing into a com- 
bined course of mineral engineering. 


The Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy reports that much progress has 
been made in recent years at several Cana- 
dian universities to make changes in the 
curricula for mining engineering students in 
order to take advantage of new concepts and 
ideas resulting from scientific and techno- 
logical progress. Greater emphasis is being 
given the basic sciences and courses in mathe- 
matics, particularly in numerical analysis, 
that are so essential to computer applications. 


Current graduates in mining engineering 
can look to a large number of job opportuni- 
ties with few candidates to fill the available 
positions. The University of Saskatchewan 
reports that graduates are in demand for ex- 
ploration, development, and production work 
in both the mining and the petroleum in- 
dustry. Depending on their interests and 
ability, graduates may undertake supervisory, 
engineering, or research activities. 


The Canadian Institute of Mining and Met- 
allurgy is of the opinion that salaries paid 
candidates entering the mineral industry are 
the highest of any offered new graduates in 
Canada today. 


Survey Engineering 


Graduates in surveying will find specialized 
employment in federal government survey 
agencies, and are in demand to meet the need 
for property surveyors, and for men to in- 
troduce advanced survey methods into the 
fields of highways, power development, and 
the mapping of natural resources. 


The position of the university graduate 
wishing to qualify as a surveyor varies greatly 
from province to province. The Canadian In- 
stitute of Surveying reports that, depending 
on his degree, he will usually be exempted 
from most of the examinations in elementary 
mathematics and physics and also part of the 
period of articles. In post-war years, the re- 
luctance of the professional associations to 
accord a greater measure of recognition to 
university qualifications acted as a serious de- 
terrent to university graduates entering the 
profession. As a result, apart from Quebec 
land surveyors, a relatively small proportion 
of Canadian surveyors are university gra- 
duates. 


The professional associations, however, 
have become concerned in recent years at the 
declining number of university graduates en- 
tering the profession. The sharp increase in 
university enrolment has correspondingly re- 
duced the numbers of suitable non-university 
people available to enter the profession. This 
has occurred at a time when the technical 
skills required of a surveyor appear to be 
growing ever more demanding under the pres- 
sure of new techniques, equipment, and 
methods. 


In 1960, as a direct result of a colloquium 
on survey education sponsored by the Cana- 
dian Institute of Surveying, the University of 
New Brunswick started a five-year degree 
course in survey engineering. A Doctor’s de- 
gree in survey engineering is offered by New 
Brunswick, while Doctorates in geodesy and 
surveying are offered by Laval University. 
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The number of graduations of survey en- 
gineers from Canadian universities has in- 
creased from a total of 28 during the 1959-61 
period to 71 during the 1962-64 period. 


FINE ARTS 
SCHOOLS and/or departments of fine art exist 
in nine Canadian universities — Alberta, 


British Columbia, Dalhousie, Manitoba, Mc- 
Master, McGill, Mount Allison, Toronto, and 
Sir George Williams. Five of these universi- 
ties — Alberta (Edmonton), Dalhousie, 
Manitoba, Sir George Williams, and Mount 
Allison — offer the Bachelor of Fine Arts 
degree, while the remainder offer the Bach- 
elor of Arts degrees in Fine Art. 


The universities of British Columbia and 
Toronto now offer a Master’s degree in fine 
arts, and the latter reports that a Ph.D. pro- 
gram is in the planning stage. 


The Chairman of the Department of Fine 
Arts at Toronto suggests that until very re- 
cently the B.A. was the normal terminal de- 
gree for most students seeking employment, 
but that there is now a partial replacement 
of this degree by the M.A. as a requirement. 
It is quite apparent, he reports, that this trend 
will continue. 


The University of Toronto points out that 
about one third of its fine arts graduates be- 
come high school teachers, a third work in 
galleries and museums, and the remainder go 
into libraries or do publicity work. The in- 
crease in the number of museums and the 
raising of the professional standards of their 
staff will ensure a continuing demand for 
Master’s degrees in the history of art. The 
Head of the Fine Arts Department at the 
University of British Columbia reports that 
British Columbia and the University of To- 
ronto are the only Canadian universities of- 
fering both the B.A. and M.A. in the history 
of art. This means, he suggests, that there are 
only two universities in Canada that can 
supply the personnel required for art gallery 
work, ranging from director and curator, 
through docent, education officer, and display 
technician, to public relations officer and 
business administrator. The number of gal- 
leries in existence in Canada in 1945 will 
have multiplied ten-fold by 1970. 


Graduates in art history also find employ- 
ment as art historians and as art critics. As 
well, the inauguration of an art program to 


Grade 13 in Ontario and the important role 
the history of art now shares in this program 
is making a heavy demand on the supply of 
secondary school art teachers. 


For the most part, the universities which 
offer the B.F.A. degree intend the course to 
develop creative ability in drawing, painting, 
sculpture, or the graphic arts. Graduates of 
the B.F.A. course of study primarily practice 
their art as artists or designers. A four-year 
diploma course given at the University of 
Manitoba lists no admission requirements and 
is intended primarily for education in art on 
a vocational level, to train the student as a 
practising artist. 


The Chairman of the Fine Art Department 
at Toronto states that salaries for teachers of 
art are the same as for other specialists, while 
those for museum personnel are gradually 
rising though are not as yet competitive with 
those of comparable professions. 


FORESTRY and 
FORESTRY ENGINEERING 


THE unprecedented expansion of the wood- 
using industries in Canada has caused a sharp 
increase in demand for both graduates and 
those with graduate training in forestry. The 
Canadian Institute of Forestry reports that 
the commercial aspects of this expansion have 
increased the demand for men qualified in the 
engineering and supervision of the harvesting 
and transportation aspects of wood utiliza- 
tion. A conservative estimate, made by the 
Institute, suggests that at least twice as many 
graduates could have been placed as received 
Bachelor’s degrees in 1966. 


The Dean of the Faculty of Forestry at the 
University of New Brunswick notes that the 
demand for U.N.B. graduates continues to be 
very strong, with many employers either left 
with their needs unfilled or forced to turn 
elsewhere for possible alternatives to a uni- 
versity-trained forester. However, the univer- 
sity also reports that the supply of well- 
qualified and suitable applicants in their first 
and second years remains below a desirable 
level. Nevertheless, the university reported a 
graduating class in 1966 of 43, with an antici- 
pated 31 graduates in 1967. 


Four Canadian universities — Toronto, 
British Columbia, Laval, and New Brunswick 
— offer courses in forestry and forestry en- 
gineering. The University of New Brunswick 
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and the University of Toronto both offer 
studies leading to the Master’s degree in fores- 
try. As well, the University of Toronto gives 
a one-year diploma course, following the 
Bachelor’s degree, in resource management. 
This is available to graduates in agriculture, 
biology, forestry, geography, and related 
sciences, and is intended to bring together 
the various parts of zoological and forestry 
information that relate directly to the man- 
agement of the renewable natural resources. 
Laval University offers the Ph.D. degree in 
forestry, while the University of British Co- 
lumbia offers the Ph.D. in fields concerned 
with the basic scientific or economic aspects 
of forestry and forest products. © 


The Faculty of Forestry at the University 
of British Columbia will move into a new 
building in late 1966 and hopes to greatly in- 
crease its staff and to add to its graduate pro- 
gram to meet the rapidly growing needs for 
research in forestry and the wood sciences. 


The four institutions predict a total gra- 
duating class in 1967 of about 125 which is 
approximately the same number as graduated 
in 1966. 


The management of the forest land for the 
production of forest products, especially 
wood products, is the essential core of the 
forester’s reponsibilities. In this area, expan- 
sion takes place largely in response to in- 
creased utilization of the products of the 
forest. The expansion in wood utilization is 
developing an increase in demand for forest 
managers which will undoubtedly grow ra- 
pidly in the next few years. The Canadian In- 
stitute of Forestry states that openings are 
now available in this area which are not being 
filled. 


The increased use of the forest for re- 
creational use and the expanding activities of 
A.R.D.A. are providing new opportunities for 
professional foresters. The basic forestry 
training with its emphasis on the biological 
and managerial aspects of forest control and 
development and the inclusion of social 
sciences in his training makes the forester 
well suited to undertake responsibilities in 
these areas of forest use. 


A good deal of research and experimenta- 
tion is required to provide the necessary back- 
ground of basic information and to develop 
the techniques for the effective and efficient 
handling of the forest. The Institute of For- 
estry reports that the federal government 
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and certain provincial governments are in- 
volved in research, and tremendous expan- 
sion is visualized in this area. At the present 
time, it may be said that openings are avail- 
able for at least four times as many research 
graduates, in virtually all fields of forestry, as 
there are qualified individuals available. In-. 
dividuals expecting to specialize in a field of 
forestry or forest science should prepare 
themselves by study toward the Master’s or 
Doctor’s degree in their field of interest. 


The University of New Brunswick notes 
a sharp rise in starting salaries for forest 
scientists, as high as $550 for members of the 
1966 graduating class. 


GEOGRAPHY 


SEVENTEEN Canadian universities offer 
honours or major programs in geography, 
while nineteen universities hold summer 
schools or summer sessions at which geog- 
raphy can be taken. In addition, seventeen of 
these universities also offer extension or even- 
ing courses in geography. 


The Canadian Association of Geographers 
notes that in 1965-66 there were 480 students 
registered for Bachelor’s degrees with hon- 
ours in geography in Canadian universities 
compared with 400 last year. In addition, 
there were 260 students registered in pro- 
grams leading to a major in geography. Of 
this total of 740 students with a concentra- 
tion in geography, 240 were expected to 
graduate in 1966. 


The number of students obtaining a higher 
degree in geography in 1966 will be approxi- 
mately 30 per cent greater in 1965. There 
were 230 students registered in the Master’s 
program, 140 for the maitrise and licence, 
and 80 for the Doctorate. In 1965, 50 Mas- 
ter’s degrees (including the maitrise) were 
conferred and six graduate students received 
the Doctor’s degree. 


An examination by the Association of 
Geographers of the topics chosen for research 
by graduate students shows that geomorpho- 
logy and urban geography are receiving the 
most attention at the present time, with 
studies of industrial activities and agricultural 
geography ranking next in importance. 

Honours graduates in geography usually 
find employment in secondary schools, espe- 
cially in those provinces where account is 
taken of the specialist qualification and the 
teacher has the opportunity to build up his 
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own department. Graduates with higher de- 
grees should experience no difficulty in ob- 
taining employment. A recent survey in- 
dicates that there are more than 30 positions 
for professional geographers in universities 
and government departments which are un- 
filled because of the lack of suitably qualified 
candidates. 


Studies in land use are developing rapidly 
in view of the increased attention being paid 
to this special field. The Director of the Insti- 
tute of Land Use at Brock University reports 
urgent needs for personnel by federal and 
provincial governments as well as by private 
consulting firms active in land use planning. 


Salaries in the universities and the federal 
civil service are comparable to those paid to 
graduates in other fields. However, according 
to the Canadian Association of Geographers, 
some provincial governments have not yet 
established geographers on the same scale as 
other scientific personnel, and salaries tend 
to be slightly lower in that area of employ- 
ment. 


HISTORY 


THE Chairman of the History Department 
at Carleton University states that the majority 
of university graduates in history evidently 
enter the teaching profession. Some of them 
become primary school teachers, to work 
toward the B.A. in history by part-time study 
after the commencement of their employment 
as teachers. Most of the students who proceed 
by full-time study to the Bachelor’s degree in 
history and then to a teaching career become 
secondary school teachers. They may do so 
with a pass degree in the subject, but there is 
an advantage from the standpoint of status 
and salary in having an honours degree, 
which usually requires four years of study 
and the maintenance of at least a second-class 
standing in history courses. 


Canadian universities graduated some 390 
honours history students in 1966, with an in- 
crease of up to 12 per cent forecast for 1967. 
The Association of Universities and Colleges 
of Canada, in co-operation withthe Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, states that 15 Ph.D. de- 
grees in history were granted in 1964 com- 
pared to 28 in 1965, representing an increase 
of close to 100 per cent. 


The Master’s degree in history is an avenue 
to teaching at the secondary school and uni- 


versity levels. However, the university teacher 
who holds such a degree is increasingly ex- 
pected to be studying for the Ph.D. degree in 
his area of specialization. 


The Canadian Historical Association notes 
that a number of historians are employed in 
government service at both the federal and 
provincial levels. Those who hold the honours 
or the Master’s degree are in a favourable 
position to qualify for employment in the De- 
partment of External Affairs and in the Public 
Archives of Canada or the various provincial 
archives. 


The graduate in history is eligible for cer- 
tain other occupations since he has normally 
taken courses beyond his specialty and since 
history itself is a wide-reaching subject. Ac- 
cordingly he is accepted for professional 
training in areas where such a liberal educa- 
tion is considered to be a prerequisite. Gradu- 
ates in history, then, often pursue further 
studies with a view to becoming clergymen, 
lawyers, librarians, or journalists. A few of 
the larger organizations in Canada employ 
historians to keep accurate records of their 
particular histories. 


Most Canadian universities offer a Mas- 
ter’s degree program in history, while about 
twenty institutions offer a program at the 
Doctorate level. The fields of study range 
through the areas of Canadian, American, 
European, and Asian history. The present 
world situation has created a growing interest 
in Chinese and Russian history, and the 
major universities in Canada who offer these 
courses note an increasing number of stu- 
dents specializing in these particular fields 
of history. The University of Toronto’s 
School of Graduate Studies offers a Doctor’s 
degree program in Asian history, while the 
University of Alberta at Edmonton offers 
the Master’s degree in East Asian history. A 
Master’s degree in Asian studies is given by 
the University of British Columbia, Faculty 
of Graduate Studies. This latter area of study 
includes the languages and literature as well 
as the histories of countries such as China, 
Japan, and India. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


THE Canadian Home Economics Association 
suggests that the horizons for home econo- 
mists are constantly broadening, and that the 
demand for graduates in home economics 
continues to exceed the supply. The Associa- 
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tion divides the field of work for home 
economists into six broad groupings — edu- 
cation, governmental service, business, social 
and welfare agencies, research, and dietetics. 


There is a shortage of home economics 
graduates for teaching positions in nearly 
every province and at every level including 
nursery school, junior high school, secondary 
school, and university. Graduates are now 
being called upon to teach in technical and 
trade schools, particularly in training courses 
for the food service industry. A one-year 
course in education following the Bachelor 
of Home Economics degree is necessary in 
most provinces to qualify as a specialist. 


The Dean of the College of Home Econo- 
mics at the University of Saskatchewan notes 
that home economists are required in adult 
education. They are employed by federal 
government departments such as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Consumer Section), 
the Department of Health and Welfare, and 
the Department of Fisheries. Extension 
specialists, district home economists, and 4-H 
supervisors are required in almost every part 
of Canada, and as well provincial health 
departments employ public health nutrition- 
ists. In the developing countries and in the 
Canadian anti-poverty projects, home econo- 
mists are needed who are specialists in family 
finance, nutrition, and management as well 
as being experts in textiles, equipment, and 
the homemaking skills. 


A pamphlet on home economists produced 
by the University of Manitoba states that 
home economists in the business field are 
directly employed or consulted by manufac- 
turers of food, furnishing, clothing, and tex- 
tiles; by department stores, advertising 
agencies, magazines, newspapers, television, 
and radio. In public relations work with 
companies processing food or manufacturing 
food products, home economists answer 
questions from consumers and assist with 
advertising programs. 


A small number of interesting business 
careers are available to graduates in the 
clothing and textiles field. Textile firms in 
Eastern Canada employ home economists to 
carry on education in textiles for consumers 
and sales people and to participate in their 
testing and research programs. 


Sixteen Canadian universities and colleges 
offer a degree in home economics. These 
institutions graduated almost 450 home 


economists in 1966 and anticipate somewhat 
more than 500 graduates in 1967. This is 
about the same increase in numbers as took 
place the previous year when one compares 
the size of the 1966 graduating class with 
that of 1965. A Master’s degree can be ob- 
tained at the universities of Alberta and 
Manitoba, while the University of Toronto 
offers a Master’s degree in food science. 
Courses and research work leading to the 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees in certain 
areas of foods and nutrition, home manage- 
ment, or textiles, clothing, and design are 
available at Macdonald Institute of the 
University of Guelph. Testing and research 
work is the general area of employment by 
most students with graduate degrees. 


Starting salaries for graduates in home 
economics in 1966 were substantially higher 
than those of the last few years. 


Dietetics 


The Director of Dietary Service of the 
Queen Mary Veterans Hospital, Montreal, 
reports that there are more job opportunities 
on the labour market for dietitians than there 
are personnel available. The shortage of 
qualified candidates for vacant positions has 
required the profession to turn more fre- 
quently to male dietitians, who, according to 
the Director, are considered more than suit- 
able, particularly for certain administrative 
jobs. 


The opportunities for employment of 
dietitians are numerous. The Quebec Dietetic 
Association observes that approximately 62 
per cent of Canada’s dietitians administer the 
hospital food services, control budgets, pre- 
pare menus, supervise the purchase of food 
and equipment, and direct and train person- 
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nel. Many, in addition, teach nutrition to 
patients, nurses, and other personnel. Others 


- become involved in medical research. About 


11 per cent administer collective food ser- 
vices in schools, banks, plants, large com- 
panies, and restaurants. Another eight per 
cent are engaged in research and publicity 
for food-product companies. This work in- 
volves the preparation of posters and the 
writing of publicity texts to be distributed 
through the various news media. Seven per 
cent are employed as nutritionists for private 
or government agencies, clinics, health ser- 
vices, and social welfare services. The re- 
maining number take part in the preparation 
of plans for the installation of food services. 


According to the Director of the School 
of Home Economics at the University of 
Manitoba, professional qualifications in 
dietetics include a degree in home economics 
or food sciences from a university where the 
course content meets the requirements of the 
Canadian Dietetic Association, plus a year 
of internship taken as a post-graduate course 
or as three phases, the first two of which may 
be completed during the summers following 
second and third year. Membership in the 
Canadian Dietetic Association is based on 
completion of requirements as set down by 
the respective provincial associations. 


It is possible to continue studies toward a 
Master’s or Doctor’s degree in a number of 
the different areas of employment. 


The Quebec Dietetic Association suggests 
that starting salaries for dietitians vary ac- 
cording to experience and the responsibilities 
involved but are comparable to those of other 
professions requiring similar academic pre- 
paration. 


HOSPITAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


THE number of positions for hospital ad- 
ministrators is increasing in Canada not only 
because of the growing realization of the 
need for specially-trained persons to fill these 
positions, but also because of the growth 
in the number of public general hospitals. 
The Ontario College of Education’s Guid- 
ance Centre observes that this increase has 
amounted to nearly 60 per cent in the last 
ten years. 


The need for special training came to be 
recognized as hospital administration became 
more demanding, and there are now in 
Canada three universities which offer degrees 
or diplomas in hospital administration — 
Toronto, Montreal, and Ottawa. The Uni- 
versity of Montreal is the only one to offer 
courses in the French language, the Director 
of that university’s Graduate Institute of 
Hospital Administration reports. The en- 
trance requirement to any of these schools 
is a degree in arts, medicine, or the sciences. 
The Head of the Department of Hospital 
Administration at the University of Toronto 
notes that all courses consist of nine months’ 
academic work followed by a one-year resi- 
dency in an acceptable hospital in either 
Canada or the United States. The Director of 
the School of Hospital Administration at the 
University of Ottawa reports that the three 
schools graduated a total of 30 hospital ad- 
ministrators in 1966 and will probably 
produce another 40 in 1967. 


In addition, three other avenues are open 
to those interested in qualifying as hospital 
administrators. Both the Canadian Hospital 
Association and the College of Commerce, 
University of Saskatchewan, offer two-year 
correspondence courses, while the University 
of Montreal, through its Extension Depart- 
ment, offers in French a series of nine courses 
bearing on hospital administration. 


A hospital administrator co-ordinates and 
directs, in accordance with the policy of the 
governing board of the hospital, all its activi- 
ties. He is the representative of the board to 
the patients, the medical staff, and the em- 
ployees of the hospital. 


Hospital administrators are employed in 
general and special hospitals and in other 
patient-care institutions. A small number of 
hospital administration graduates obtain em- 
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ployment with federal and provincial govern- 
ments, hospital associations, management 
consulting firms, and other health care 
organizations. 


Young graduates will generally find that 
their first position will be that of assistant 
administrator until maturity and experience 
have been obtained. The chief prospect for 
advancement is to a larger or more chal- 
lenging position, particularly in such related 
fields as public health administration, hospital 
insurance administration, or public health 
education. 


Starting salaries vary considerably depend- 
ing upon the size and locality of the hospital 
and the administrator’s basic qualifications. 
Administrators with degrees in medicine are 
likely to receive higher salaries than others. 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


THE University of Manitoba is the only 
Canadian university offering a degree in 
interior design, but the student body is drawn 
from all parts of the country, and graduates 
spread right across Canada, being located in 
all major cities from Halifax to Vancouver. 


The University of Manitoba anticipates a 
total of 17 graduates in 1967, a rise of three 
over the figures for 1966. The growing 
interest in the field of interior design is re- 
flected in the expected 50 graduates for 1968. 


The majority of graduates in interior 
design are drawn into the commercial field. 
They are employed by architects; on the staff 
of interior design firms or interior studios of 
department stores; in the planning depart- 
ments of stores or hotels chains; in office 
planning and supply; in contract sales depart- 
ments, and with restaurant suppliers. A 
limited number of graduates enter the teach- 
ing profession in the specialized fields of 
high school art and university applied arts 
departments. 


The field is open to both men and women, 
and professional organizations exist in Que- 
bec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
Columbia. 


The Head of the Department of Interior 
Design at the University of Manitoba sug- 
gests that the average starting salary for 1966 
graduates would be about $380. 


JOURNALISM 


Two Canadian universities offer courses 
leading to the Bachelor of Journalism degree 
— Carleton and Western Ontario. A one-year 
graduate course in journalism is also avail- 
able at Carleton to holders of a Bachelor’s 
degree in arts, science, or commerce. 


Loyola College is now offering a B.A. 
degree with a major in communication arts in 
its new Communication Arts Department. 
The courses do not deal with the technical 
aspects of communication but with the pos- 
sibilities, scope, and responsibilities that the 
tools of mass media communication have in 
all fields and especially in education. The new 
courses are aimed at students who wish to 
become writers, performers, critics, or teach- 
ers, and at those heading for careers in public 
relations, promotion, or advertising. This 
year 50 students are majoring in communi- 
cation and 14 are taking the courses as 
options. Courses in cinema, drama, radio, 
and television will be added to the curriculum 
over the next two years. 


Worthy of mention to students interested 
in freelance careers is the B.A. degree course 
in creative writing offered at the University 
of British Columbia. Through this course, 
special instruction is given to students on the 
writing of radio, TV, and stage plays and 
of novels, short stories, and poetry. 


Journalism graduates can take advantage 
of a wide variety of opportunities for em- 
ployment with perhaps the most popular 
being the field of newspaper writing, though 
the salaries offered in this area are generally 
slightly lower than in other areas of jour- 
nalistic endeavour. Journalists may also find 
employment as reporters and news editors 
with radio and television, as information and 
public relations officers in business and in- 
dustry, and as writers and editors with the 
various popular Canadian magazines and 
periodicals. The operation of information, 
editorial, and public relations divisions within 
each department of the federal government 
means a demand each year for a number of 
journalism graduates. 


Starting salaries for journalism graduates 
are similar to those offered to graduates in 
pass arts but vary considerably with the 
numerous areas of journalism. 
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LAW 


THE Dean of Law at the University of 
Saskatchewan reports a serious shortage of 
top students entering law and suggests that 
this shortage accounts for the sad neglect in 
Canada of legal research. 


The Canadian Bar Association reports too 
of a shortage of able, experienced lawyers 
and suggests that opportunities exist in the 
field of litigation for anyone who has an 
aptitude for this kind of work and is pre- 
pared to devote the time and effort required 
to obtain the necessary experience. The 
Faculty of Law at the University of British 
Columbia notes that there has recently been 
a substantially greater demand for young 
lawyers and articled students than that law 
faculty can provide. 


The Association further observes that the 
number of lawyers being called to the Bar 
each year is increasing and that this trend 
is expected to last for a number of years. 
A 17 per cent increase in the number of 
law school graduates is predicted for 1967. 


Some lawyers devote themselves exclu- 
sively to specialization in one facet of the law 
such as corporation law, tax law, patent law, 
or labour law. This specialization, however, 
is more evident in the larger centres, for 
rural area lawyers must usually conduct a 
more general type of practice. The Law 
Society of British Columbia, on the other 
hand, observes that there are extremely few 
lawyers outside of corporate positions who 
can confine themselves exclusively to one 
type of work. Those who may be said to 
specialize have simply concentrated on a 
particular aspect of the law and in this 
fashion have become expert without com- 
pletely withdrawing from the other fields, 
the Society reports. 


Lawyers may find employment in the law 
departments of industrial and mercantile 
companies as well as with governmental 
agencies and departments where the com- 
plexity of the problems facing government 
and industry make it particularly desirable 
that the legal implications of any proposed 
action be properly understood. 


The Canadian Bar Association suggests 
that no increase is indicated in the number 
doing graduate work among those who 
intend to engage in private practice. 


In fact, the Law Society of British Colum- 
bia observes that graduate study is almost 
never pursued by the practitioner and is not 
generally recommended for him by the 
academic authorities. However, the Canadian 
Bar Association does point out that the grow- 
ing number of law teachers now required in 
Canada is boosting the number of students 
engaged in graduate work. 


Qualification as a lawyer in one province 
in Canada does not qualify a person for 
practice in any other province, although the 
governing bodies of the profession in the 
common law provinces have adopted fairly 
uniform standards of admission from one 
province to another. Quebec, governed 
provincially under civil law, does not con- 
form in detail to these uniform standards. 
Admittance to the practice of law in Canada 
is usually granted following two or three 
years of university pre-legal education, a 
Bachelor of Laws degree from a Canadian 
law faculty, and a period under articles of 
clerkship with a practising member of the 
profession. 


During 1965 it was announced that, com- 
mencing in 1968, Osgoode Hall Law School 
would become associated with York Univer- 
sity as its Faculty of Law, thereby bringing 
to a close a long period during which 
Osgoode Hall Law School has been main- 
tained and operated by the Law Society of 
Upper Canada. 


As well, the University of Manitoba an- 
nounced that its law school, which is at 
present under the auspices of the University 
and the Law Society of Manitoba, will be- 
come a full faculty of the University. The 
University of Windsor is presently consider- 
ing the possibility of establishing a law school 
on its campus. There are now 15 universities 
which offer the study of law to prospective 
students. 
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LIBRARY SCIENCE 


THE Assistant Director of the McGill Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Library Science 
reports a tremendous need for librarians in 
Canada. Estimates of the current demand for 
professional librarians range from 600 vacan- 
cies, noted by the Canadian Library Associa- 
tion in 1965, to potential demand figures, 
based on standards for various types of libra- 
ries, showing a balance of 18,850 required as 
of early 1966. 


A survey of library education conducted 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics suggests 
that long-range planning for the development 
of library education should include realistic 
assessment of library needs and the assign- 
ment of priorities to the training of profes- 
sional staff for those types of libraries where 
the need is greatest. As well, centralized 
technical services, computerized catalogues, 
subject bibliographies, and other aids to 
efficiency can release more professional libra- 
rians for direct service to the public. The As- 
sistant Director of McGill’s Library School 
feels that there is a need for a short librarian’s 
course which would train people for non-ad- 
ministrative work and thus free advanced 
graduates for top positions. 


Canada has five professional library 
schools — at McGill University, and at the 
universities of Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
and British Columbia. Of these five, McGill, 
Ottawa, and Toronto offer courses leading to 
a Master of Library Science degree. A report 
sponsored by the Committee of Presidents of 
Provincially-Assisted Universities and Col- 
leges of Ontario states that it is not too early 
to consider the possibility of establishing 
within a few years a Doctoral program in 
librarianship in Ontario. The basic qualifica- 
tions for the professional librarian is a Bache- 
lor’s degree in arts or science plus one full 
year of library training leading to a B.L.S. 
at one of the five library schools. 


The number of library science graduates 
with Bachelor’s degrees is expected to reach a 
total of approximately 400 in 1967, about 50 
more than were graduated from the five 
schools in 1966. In addition the number gra- 
duating with Master of Library Science de- 
grees is expected to double to almost 70. 


McGill University has only recently 
eliminated the one-year course leading to a 
Bachelor of Library Science degree, and now 
offers only a two-year Master’s course. Some 


90 students were enrolled in McGill’s 
Master’s course in 1966, and the completion 
of an extension to its Redpath Library in 
1968 is expected to expand the capacity of 
the school to 200 students. 


A new library school for the Edmonton 
campus of the University of Alberta has been 
approved by the Board of Governors of that 
institution, and it is hoped that a dean and 
staff will be appointed in time to commence 
operations in 1967. As well, the Ontario Min- 
ister of Education announced in 1965 that a 
new library school would be established at 
the University of Western Ontario. 


Recent developments in the fields of 
automation and data processing furnish 
special opportunities in librarianship to stu- 
dents with a background in mathematics, 
logic, semantics, or linguistics, according to 
the University of Toronto. Special emphasis 
will be given to the study of automated 
procedures and communications links in an 
examination of means of co-operation among 
Ontario’s academic libraries.°“This examina- 
tion is to be carried out by a Committee on 
the Co-ordination of Library Services in 
Ontario set up by the Committee of Presi- 
dents of Provincially-assisted Universities of 
Ontario. The librarian and one member of the 
academic staff of each of the provincially- 
assisted universities will sit on the Committee. 
In line with the recent interest in automation 
in libraries, the libraries of the University of 
Toronto and the University of Waterloo 
have plans to exchange information about 
new books catalogued by means of an elec- 
tronic data processing system. 


There are many areas of specialization 
within the profession itself. They include: 
reference librarians, who are experts in 
finding information and answering questions; 
cataloguers and classifiers, who are res- 
ponsible for cataloguing and classifying books 
so that related information will be kept to- 
gether on the shelves; circulation librarians, 
children’s and young people’s librarians; re- 
gional and county librarians; school and uni- 
versity librarians, and special librarians who 
serve the particular needs of one organization 
or group. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 
that median beginning salaries increased for 
the graduates of all schools, in all types of 
libraries and regions, from 9.8 to 38.5 per 
cent, from 1960 to 1965. Salaries for 1966 
graduates increased about 10 per cent over 
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those for 1965 rage 


LINGUISTICS 


THE study of linguistics, the science of lan- 
guage, is growing rapidly in Canada as else- 
where. The reasons for this are not hard to 
find. Language, effective communication, is 
basic to all of man’s activities and, as a result, 
the study of language touches upon many 
other disciplines. 


To the teacher of languages, the new know- 
ledge of language structure that linguistics 
now provides is an invaluable aid in teaching 
and research. Especially important in the 
modern world are the rigourous techniques 
for the teaching of English as a second lan- 
guage in many parts of the world. 


To the anthropologist working in the field, 
the ability to record, analyse, and acquire a 
hitherto unrecorded language, which linguis- 
tic science provides, is a basic tool. The ex- 
citing new discipline, psycholinguistics, 
which brings together psychological and 
linguistic techniques in an attempt to under- 
stand the working of man’s mind through 
language is now attracting many students. 


The President of the Canadian Linguistic 
Association suggests that the intending lin- 
guist should combine the theoretical study 
of the science of language with another sub- 
ject. Linguistics and English, linguistics and 
languages, linguistics and anthropology, lin- 
guistics and mathematics, and linguistics and 
psychology are all suitable combinations. 
With such combinations, linguists are equip- 
ped to teach in schools and universities, to 
work in the government service as transla- 
tors, to enter the science of industry in the 
field of communication engineering, or to 
teach English overseas. 


The number of universities offering pro- 
grams in linguistics in Canada is growing 
rapidly. The universities of Alberta, British 
Columbia, Montreal, and Victoria, and Laval 
University offer both undergraduate and 
graduate programs. Most universities in Can- 
ada offer individual courses, at both the 
undergraduate and graduate level, and the 
President of the Canadian Linguistic Asso- 
ciation expects that the number of universi- 
ties offering both courses and full programs is 
likely to increase. There are positions in 
linguistics in Canadian universities which 
cannot now be filled, and there will un- 
doubtedly be many more. A recommendation 


by the Royal Commission of Enquiry on 
Education in Quebec that every language 
teacher hold a Bachelor’s degree with a high 
level of specialization in the language to be 
taught is likely to create an even larger de- 
mand on the universities to set up new 
programs in languages. 


MATHEMATICS 


THE majority of Canadian universities offer 
courses in mathematics at the honours level 
and about 20 offer graduate work in the field. 
The 1967 graduating class in honours mathe- 
matics is expected to be about one-third 
larger than the 1966 class, compared to an 
increase of 28 per cent in the size of the 1966 
class over that of 1965. 


The demand for mathematics graduates 
continues to be quite strong, particularly in 
government and industry. The Department 
of Labour has estimated that the number 
of mathematicians in employment will in- 
crease by 11 per cent annually for the next 
few years. The professional opportunities for 
students with training in mathematics are 
broad and include the teaching of mathe- 
matics, mathematical and applied statistics, 
applied mathematics in industry, and 
government service. Some 60 per cent of 
mathematicians are engaged in teaching, two- 
thirds of them at the secondary school level. 


Other avenues of employment are in the 
computer field and in the electronic pro- 
cessing of accounting and business inform- 
ation. 


The actuarial field is a growing area in 
which the new graduate in mathematics may 
find excellent employment opportunities. The 
Canadian Institute of Actuaries reports that 
the rapid growth of the insurance industry 
has resulted in a marked shortage of qualified 
actuaries. The movement of many Canadian 
actuaries to positions in the United States 
has further aggravated the shortage. There 
are many openings for actuaries in insurance 
companies, and the increasing numbers of 
pension plans for business and industry have 
created many opportunities in the various 
firms of consulting actuaries, in industry 
generally, and in government. Eight univer- 
sities in Canada — British Columbia, Man- 
itoba, Western Ontario, Waterloo, Toronto, 
Queen’s, McGill, and Laval — offer courses 
in actuarial science. 


Salaries for Bachelor graduates in mathe- 
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matics seem to be somewhat lower than those 
reported in other science disciplines. How- 
ever, starting salaries for graduates holding 
higher degrees in the field generally exceed 
those offered for other science disciplines. 


MEDICINE 


FUTURE prospects for doctors in Canada 
appear to be excellent. A growing population 
will continue to swell the demand for medical 
services. In addition there are increasing 
Opportunities in public health and industrial 
medicine, prevention and control of disease, 
promotion of health education, improvement 
of nutrition, sanitation, and accident preven- 
tion. The Canadian Medical Association ob- 
serves that the supply of physicians must 
increase at a rapid rate if Canada is to meet 
the health needs of its population in the com- 
ing years. 


The Association reports that by 1975, just 
nine years away, 1,500 new doctors per year 
will be required to maintain the current 
physician-population ratio which is about one 
doctor for every 900 persons. With the exist- 
ing rate of 850 graduates per year from all 
Canadian schools, this represents a very 
large increase in output. 


The Association feels that Canada’s need 
for doctors is portrayed by the recommen- 
dation of the Royal Commission on Health 
Services that seven new medical schools 
should be established within approximately 
an eight-year period. A number of these 
schools are now being planned by the uni- 
versities concerned. In addition, the 12 exist- 
ing schools are expanding their capacity to 
the maximum. The University of Sherbrooke 
will admit medical students for the first time 
in 1967 or 1968, and McMaster University 
is in the process of constructing a new 
medical school. 


Concern has been expressed in recent 
months at the continuing lack of support for 
medical research in Canada. In a report en- 
titled, Medical Research in Canada: An 
Analysis of Immediate and Future Needs, 
sponsored by C. L. Gundy of Toronto, and 
endorsed by the Canadian Society for Clinical 
Investigation, it is recommended that a more 
than five-fold increase in the support of 
medical research is needed for the next four 
years. This support is necessary, the report 
states, to encourage medical scientists to re- 
main in Canada in teaching and research, to 


attract back to Canadian universities and 
hospitals many teacher-scientists and gradu- 
ate students now working elsewhere for lack 
of opportunity in Canada, and to encourage 
undergraduates to pursue research in the bio- 
medical sciences as a career. The report 
warns that failure to provide such support 
will result in erosion of the standards of 
Canadian medical schools and the quality of 
health care provided to the Canadian people. 


An increase of just over six per cent is 
expected in the 1967 graduating class. Twelve 
Canadian universities offer complete courses 
leading to the Doctor of Medicine degree, 
and admission standards remain high. Spe- 
cialization in medicine requires from three 
to five years following graduation before the 
qualifying examinations of the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada can be 
taken. 


A vast number of vocations are now open 
to the qualified physician. He can enter 
general or specialty practice, carry out re- 
search or laboratory work, teach at the 
university level, or he can enter the medical 
services of the armed forces or the expand- 
ing field of medical administration. A 
variety of opportunities requiring almost 
every type of medical specialty is offered 
as well by the federal government. 


Starting salaries for physicians are much 
higher than those of the other professions 
and generally start at the $8,000 range. 


NURSING 


THE Executive Director of the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association has made the recommen- 
dation that schools of nursing should become 
increasingly university-oriented. The Asso- 
ciation reports that only six per cent of 
Canada’s nurses have the Bachelor’s degree 
in nursing and less than one per cent have a 
graduate degree. There are now more than 
20 universities with established schools of 
nursing, 19 of which offer a Bachelor’s de- 
gree. Three universities offer the Master’s 
degree — Western Ontario, McGill, and 
Montreal. The latter offers the course of 
study in the French language. 


The Hall Royal Commission on Health 
Services recommended in its report that 
there should be two streams of nurses in 
Canada. The first stream, destined for pos- 
itions as instructors, supervisors, adminis- 
trators, and for other top jobs in the pro- 
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fession, would graduate from a four or five- 
year integrated basic university program. 
They would eventually fill the 25 per cent of 
all nursing positions which the Hall report 
says should be held by university-trained 
nurses. 


The second stream would be graduates of 
a new type of two-year diploma program 
and would function as bedside or clinical 
nurses. The Hall report further recommended 
the construction of ten more university 
schools to meet the increasing demand for 
better-educated nurses. In line with this sug- 
gestion, Memorial University of Newfound- 
land has announced a four-year course lead- 
ing to a degree in nursing to begin in 1966, 
and the University of Moncton plans the 
addition of a nursing school in the very near 
future. The University of Alberta has an- 
nounced the reduction of its five-year nursing 
program to a four-year program beginning 
in 1966 to bring its training in line with that 
of other universities. 


The newest development in Ontario is the 
success of four independent schools of nurs- 
ing which offer two-year courses and operate 
under a curriculum established by the 24,000 
member Registered Nurses Association of 
Ontario, During 1965 plans were announced 
by the government of Ontario to alleviate the 
nursing shortage in that province. The ob- 
jective of Ontario is to graduate 5,000 nurses 
per year by 1971, about double the 1966 
provincial graduating class. The University of 
Manitoba has a new nursing program, started 
in 1964, which is divided into two parts. 
There is a four-year course for girls coming 
out of high school and a two-year-plus-two- 
credits course for registered nurses. 


There is still a very serious shortage of 
qualified nurses, and the ratio of registered 
nurses to population is still below the ratio 
of one nurse per 200 population considered 
desirable by the International Labour Office. 
It has been observed by hospital officials and 
organizations concerned tnat the supply of 
nurses must increase by more than 20,000 if 
present standards are to be maintained, and 
an increase of nearly 42,000 would be de- 
sirable if improved standards of patient care 
are to be provided. The Canadian Nurses 
Association reports a total of 104,327 pro- 
fessional nurses practising in Canada in 1965, 
a ratio of one nurse per 188 population. 


The shortage extends particularly to per- 
sonnel in rural areas and in mental hospitals, 


and there is a serious lack of nurses with 
advanced education for senior positions in 
nursing education, practice, and research. 


Hospitals and institutions employ the 
majority of nursing graduates, but they may 
also find suitable employment in doctors’ 
Offices, in private practice, with government 
health agencies, in the armed forces, and with 
home-visiting organizations such as_ the 
Victorian Order of Nurses. 


Nurses are also employed by international 
agencies to assist in the organization and 
development of health services in foreign 
countries. Rewarding work is offered to 
nurses as well in outposts maintained by the 
Canadian Red Cross. 


Starting salaries for nurses are steadily 
improving and vary with training and 
responsibilities. 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


OCCUPATIONAL therapy has clearly demon- 
strated its value as an important factor in the 
treatment of the mentally and physically 
handicapped. 


For the student entering this profession, the 
employment outlook is excellent. At the pre- 
sent time there is a critical shortage of occu- 
pational therapists, and with the ever-increas- 
ing demand for qualified personnel in reha- 
bilitation services, the Canadian Association 
of Occupational Therapists reports little like- 
lihood of these vacancies being filled in the 
foreseeable future. Membership figures for 
the Association indicate the number of gain- 
fully-employed occupational therapists in 
Canada in 1965 as 461 women and 20 
men. 


Six universities offer courses in occu- 
pational therapy — British Columbia, Alber- 
ta, Manitoba, Toronto, Montreal, and 
McGill. The course at Montreal is for bilin- 
gual students only. Courses at Toronto and 
British Columbia are combined with physical 
therapy, and graduates of these two courses 
are qualified to practise in both disciplines. 
In addition, the Canadian Association of 
Occupational Therapists has established a 
special course in occupational therapy at 
Kingston, Ontario, for candidates of ad- 
vanced educational or professional standing. 
The program is of eighteen months’ duration 
and is open to suitable applicants with a uni- 
versity degree or diploma, a teacher’s cer- 
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tificate and two years’ teaching experience, 
to registered nurses, or to persons of equiva- 
lent qualifications as approved by the 
Association. 


After graduation and completion of the 
internship required for registration in the 
professional association, the therapist may 
then seek employment in a wide variety of 
fields. These include general, psychiatric, and 
convalescent hospitals; hospitals for the 
chronically ill; rehabilitation centres; cerebral 
palsy clinics; Workmen’s Compensation 
clinics; tuberculosis sanatoria; homes for the 
aged, and schools for the handicapped. 


Occupational therapy is definitely estab- 
lished as an important profession for women. 
However, with the emphasis on rehabilitation 
services, there are increasing opportunities 
and demands for male therapists. Super- 
visory, administrative, and teaching positions 
are fairly few in number, although the de- 
mand for those who can fill these positions 
has greatly increased with the expansion and 
development of hospital departments and 
training facilities. As well, there are many 
opportunities for pioneering, for experiment- 
ing, and for developing the theories and prac- 
tices now in use. 


As a member of the rehabilitation team, 
the occupational therapist works closely with 
the physician, nurse, physical therapist, 
speech therapist, psychologist, social worker, 
and other specialists according to the par- 
ticular needs of the individual patient. The 
Canadian Association of Occupational 
Therapists reports that the salary paid to the 
occupational therapist is comparable to that 
of other professional personnel with similar 
educational qualifications. 


OPTOMETRY 


THERE are two optometry colleges in Canada, 
one in Montreal, and the other in Toronto. 
The School of Optometry in Montreal re- 
quires a B.A. degree and instruction is given 
in French. The College of Optometry of 
Ontario, operated by the College of Opto- 
metrists of Ontario, requires Ontario Grade 
13 for entrance to its four-year course. The 
College of Optometrists of Ontario reports 
that enrolment in both colleges is at a 
capacity level with approximately 75 stu- 
dents at Montreal and 100 students at the 
Toronto school. 


The degree, Doctor of Optometry, is 


awarded at the Toronto school and the 
University of Montreal gives the Licentiate 
in Optometry, but before being eligible to 
practise, a “graduate of either institution 
must pass the provincial board examinations 
for the province in which he intends to work. 


The optometrist provides complete vision 
care which will enable the patient not only 
to see clearly, but also to see with comfort 
and efficiency. The optometrist is trained to 
ascertain the absence or presence of refrac- 
tive errors and to adapt lenses to correct, 
remedy, or relieve abnormal conditions. 
Optometrists investigate the presence or ab- 
sence of abnormal conditions in focusing 
and adjusting the fixation of the eyes and 
adapt suitable remedial measures when in- 
dicated. Training to become an optometrist 
includes instruction in adapting lenses, 
prisms, contact lenses, subnormal vision de- 
vices, orthoptic training or co-ordinating 
exercises to correct, remedy, or relieve the 
effect of any defect or abnormal condition 
of the eye or of the two eyes in associated 
vision. The College of Optometry of Ontario 
states that 70 per cent of the Canadian 
public rely on optometrists for complete 
vision care. 


While most optometrists maintain general 
practices, there are areas of specialization. 
Some concentrate on child-vision or school- 
vision problems while others prescribe and 
fit contact lenses, telescopic, and other low- 
vision aids for the nearly blind. Optometrists 
practising in an industrial area may advise 
on such matters as industrial safety, illumina- 
tion, or industrial vision. Teaching, research, 
and highway safety are other areas of work. 


The College of Optometry of Ontario re- 
ports that the demand for optometrists and 
optometrical services is high, and that the 
lack of adequate facilities to expand enrol- 
ment is a matter of some concern to the pro- 
fession. The College further suggests that the 
increasing shortage of optometrists is re- 
flected by the large number of partnerships 
and associateships which are available, the 
increasing case-load of optometrists, and the 
attractive commencing salaries for new 
graduates in employed positions. 


PHARMACY 


EicHtT Canadian universities maintain col- 
leges or schools offering degree courses in 
pharmacy (Alberta, British Columbia, Dal- 
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housie, Laval, Manitoba, Montreal, Sas- 
katchewan, and Toronto). With the excep- 
tion of Dalhousie, all universities offer ad- 
vanced studies at the Master’s and/or 
Doctorate level. 


Enrolment in the Canadian colleges of 
pharmacy for the year 1965-66 totalled 
1,283 men and 568 women in the under- 
graduate course, and 59 men and 13 women 
pursuing graduate studies. The Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Association marks as a most 
notable statistic the growing number of wo- 
men, reaching upwards of 50 per cent in 
some Canadian colleges, enrolling in the 
university course in pharmacy. The Dean 
of the Faculty of Pharmacy at the University 
of Toronto reports an increase of some 30 per 
cent in first-year enrolment plus a 50 per 
cent increase in graduate enrolment. There 
is every indication, he suggests, that both of 
these trends will continue. There is an in- 
creasing unfilled demand for graduates in 
hospital pharmacies, industry, and govern- 
ment laboratories. 


The demand for candidates with graduate 
degrees, both Master’s and Doctor’s, much 
exceeds the supply for academic positions 
and industry in particular. Toronto’s Dean 
suggests that Canada can anticipate continu- 
ing shortages of candidates for all branches 
of pharmacy and at the graduate level for the 
increasing needs of universities as teaching 
staffs are expanded to provide for the greater 
pressure of graduate schools. 


The graduating class of 1966, totalling 
about 400 students, represents an increase of 
approximately 20 per cent over 1965. The 
1967 graduating class is expected to be about 
the same size as that of 1966. The Pharma- 
ceutical Association reports that because of 
the increasing number of women currently 
registering in pharmacy colleges, and assum- 
ing a relatively short female working life, 
prospects for employment in pharmacy for 
the next several years look bright. 


Almost 80 per cent of new graduates find 
employment in the retail field. However, a 
number of pharmacy students, particularly 
women, find positions in hospital and medi- 
cal services, as well as with pharmaceutical 
companies, the Armed Forces, and federal 
agencies. 


Additional opportunities for pharmacists 
in analytical and toxicology laboratories and 
in administrative positions as government in- 


spectors and health supplies officers have 
been created by the increased role of federal 
and provincial governments in public health 
areas. 


Starting salaries for new pharmacists con- 
tinue to be among the highest offered to all 
Bachelor graduates and showed an increase 
of about 10 per cent in 1966 over salaries 
offered to 1965 graduates. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


THERE continues to be a serious lack of pro- 
fessional physical education graduates in 
school and agency positions normally re- 
quiring specialists with professional degrees. 
The Director of the School of Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation at the University of 
British Columbia reports that female physical 
education teachers are particularly needed, 
and that there are a considerable number of 
opportunities available in universities and col- 
leges for women who have taken graduate 
work. The situation is, however, gradually 
improving with a steady increase in the en- 
rolment of undergraduates. 


A 15 per cent increase in the number of 
physical education graduates is anticipated in 
1967. Eighteen Canadian universities offer 
courses leading to professional degrees in 
physical education, health education, and rec- 
reation. Of these, two universities offer one- 
year programs leading to a degree in physical 
education after a candidate has secured a 
Bachelor’s degree in another area. The Direc- 
tor of the School of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation at the University of Toronto reports 
that three more universities — Guelph, Lau- 
rentian, and York—are in the planning stages 
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for the establishment of degree courses. The 
University of Windsor set up two physical 
education programs in the fall of 1965, a 
three-year course leading to the Bachelor’s 
degree with a major in an arts subject and a 
minor in physical education, with an addi- 
tional year leading to the B.P.H.E. degree. 
Windsor began the year with a full-time en- 
rolment in the physical education course of 
close to 40 students, double the number an- 
ticipated. 


The University of Windsor suggests that fu- 
ture growth in enrolment in the physical and 
health education courses in Canada should 
be large. It is estimated that only about 
15 per cent of all physical education teachers 
in Ontario have physical education degrees, 
and pressure is growing on both the element- 
ary and secondary school levels for teachers 
and supervisors with proper degrees. It has 
been suggested that the time is fast approach- 
ing when Doctorate degrees will be required 
for university positions. Junior colleges, large 
high schoools, and government positions will 
require the Master’s degree. The Canadian 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation reports that graduate work is 
now being offered at four Canadian universi- 
ties (Calgary, British Columbia, Saskatche- 
wan, and Western Ontario). Due to the 
establishment of these graduate programs, an 
increasing number of graduates are going on 
to a second degree in Canada. Opportunities 
for such graduates are numerous and include 
advanced teaching, university teaching, rec- 
reation, and work in various government de- 
partments. It is possible for graduates to go on 
towards second degrees in research carried 
on in departments of universities other than 
physical education, such as medicine, physi- 
ology, and psychology. 


The Head of the Department of Physical 
Health and Recreation Education of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario credits financial 
assistance available from the Directorate of 
the National Advisory Council on Fitness 
and Amateur Sport to both the undergraduate 
and graduate programs with providing the 
opportunity for many students to continue 
their education in the field. The number of 
students engaged in graduate programs has 
increased considerably over the number in- 
volved in 1966. 


The expanding program of the Fitness and 
Amateur Sport Directorate has resulted in a 
number of opportunities for graduates as di- 


rectors of programs in the different provinces 
as well as at the national level. A large part 
of the budget of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil has been apportioned to research in the 
field of physical education, recreation, and 
fitness. 


An increasing awareness and interest in 
the health aspect of athletics and physical 
education has resulted in an increased de- 
mand for practitioners who are knowledge- 
able and are qualified to administer exercise 
programs for various age groups under dif- 
ferent conditions. 


The University of British Columbia points 
out as well that a number of opportunities are 
available in the coaching field, especially at 
colleges and universities in Canada. 


There is a re-emphasis of physiology of 
exercise and training, and more and more 
communities are seeking professionally train- 
ed personnel to serve as directors and super- 
visors of recreation. The universities of 
Calgary, British Columbia, and Ottawa are 
presently providing studies leading to degrees 
with specialization in recreation. 


PHYSICS 


A SURVEY carried out last year through the 
Canadian Association of Physicists estimated 
the number of physicists in Canada at 1,341. 
Of these, just over 34 per cent are Ph.D. 
graduates. 


Canadian universities expect to graduate 
about 230 students in physics in 1967 com- 
pared to a figure of 165 in 1966. In addition, 
160 are expected to graduate in mathematics 
and physics compared with 130-in 1966. 
The majority of Canadian universities offer 
courses at the honours level in physics, and 
at least twenty of these offer graduate work 
in the field. The University of Moncton is 
the latest institution to announce the addition 
of a Master’s degree program in physics. 


An almost unlimited number of openings 
for physicists exist today in industrial or gov- 
ernment laboratories, in university work, or 
in meteorology, and there is as well an 
unlimited demand for qualified secondary 
school physics teachers in Canada. The sur- 
vey prepared for the Canadian Association 
of Physicists estimated that there are just 
over 40 high school physics teachers in 
Canada. At the present time, far more sec- 
ondary school specialists in mathematics and 
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physics are retiring than are being graduated 
from the various schools of education. 


Slightly more than 10 per cent of Canada’s 
physicists are employed in government ser- 
vice, and most of these are with the Defence 
Research Board, Atomic Energy of Canada, 
or the National Research Council. A number 
of opportunities are available in industry in 
the fields of electronics, data processing, 
metal refining, oil prospecting communica- 
tions, and power development. 


Agencies of the federal government are 
the major employers of graduates seeking 
specialization in the fields of astronomy and 
meteorology, and each year a number of 
graduates enter these particular fields. Hon- 
ours graduates in mathematics and physics, 
physics, or engineering physics are employed 
by the Meteorological Service of Canada. 
During their first two years of employment 
with the Service, graduates are required to 
attend, for two academic sessions, the Mas- 
ter’s degree course in meteorology at the 
University of Toronto or McGill University. 


The qualification for teaching at the sec- 
ondary school level is generally an honours 
degree in physics, while a graduate degree, 
preferably a Ph.D. degree, is required for 
teaching at the university level. A graduate 
degree is considered essential for advance- 
ment in the profession as more than 60 per 
cent of Canada’s physicists have such qualifi- 
cations. The University of Montreal has a 
total of 18 Ph.D. level professors in 1966 
contrasted to only one in 1945. In compari- 
son, McGill University has nearly 30 Ph.D. 
science professors in its physics department, 
while the universities of Toronto and British 
Columbia each employ nearly 50 professors 
with Ph.D. degrees. 


Salaries for graduate physicists are con- 
sistently improving and compare favourably 
with those of other science disciplines. 


PHYSIOTHERAPY 


THE important role of physiotherapists in 
the rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped disabled by disease or accident involv- 
ing the function of nerves, muscles, bones, 
and joints has brought about a very great 
demand for their services. 


Two Canadian universities offer the B.Sc. 
degree in physiotherapy — the University of 
British Columbia and McGill University. 


Both are four-year courses with McGill as 
well offering a three-year course leading to 
the B.A. in physiotherapy. In addition, eight 
universities offer courses —— both two- and 
three-year — leading to a diploma in physio- 
therapy. These are the universities of British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Toronto, Montreal, and Laval and Dalhousie 
universities. Approximately 300 graduates 
emerged from these institutions in 1966, still 
not sufficient, the Canadian Physiotherapy 
Association reports, to fill the vacant posi- 
tions. 


The work of the physiotherapist is, under 
medical direction, to help to maintain or re- 
store physical function to an injured or dis- 
abled person. Physiotherapy is available to 
the physically handicapped in hospitals and 
medical centres in all parts of Canada, and 
most therapists are employed by these insti- 
tutions. A number of therapists find employ- 
ment in the special schools and summer 
camps operated for the benefit of crippled 
children. Health programs sponsored by 
municipal and private welfare agencies are 
now recognizing the need for physiotherapists 
in the field of home care. 


Salaries for physiotherapists are generally 
similar to those for occupational therapists, 
starting at about $370 for recent diploma 
graduates. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


THE separation of political science from 
economics in even more Canadian universi- 
ties should bring a further acceleration in the 
increase of graduates in political science. An 
increase of more than 40 per cent in 1967 
graduation figures over those of 1966 is an- 
ticipated. Political science is about to be ac- 
corded the full recognition as an independent 
field of study it has enjoyed in the United 
States for decades. Nine Canadian universi- 
ties, Alberta, British Columbia, Carleton, 
Laval, McGill, Montreal, Ottawa, Queen’s, 
and Toronto, now award the Ph.D. degree 
in political science. 


The most numerous employment oppor- 
tunities for graduates, particularly for spe- 
cialists in public administration and _ inter- 
national relations, are in government service 
— international, federal, provincial, and 
municipal. There are a considerable number 
of opportunities also in the communications 
field (press, radio, and television), and in 
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various areas of social research, primarily 
those involving the study of political be- 
haviour. Political science graduates are also 
in a strong position to compete for employ- 
ment in international business and in the 
general field of administrative management. 


The Head of the Political Science De- 
partment for the University of Calgary em- 
phasizes the fact that there are insufficient 
numbers of political scientists to fill this 
country’s needs and that job opportunities 
are numerous. 


The Acting Head of the Political Science 
Department at the University of Alberta 
(Edmonton), reports that university depart- 
ments of political science are growing rapidly, 
and graduates with the Ph.D. degree have 
excellent opportunities for academic appoint- 
ments at steadily increasing salaries. The 
M.A. degree is required for teaching appoint- 
ments at junior colleges. This degree, or at 
least the honours B.A. with a strong con- 
centration in political science, is a definite 
asset to graduates seeking appointments in 
most other areas mentioned in this section. 


A number of special programs in political 
science are being offered by Canadian uni- 
versities. Carleton offers an interdepart- 
mental program in international affairs, pre- 
paring students for careers in  govern- 
ment, universities, business, and journalism. 
Alberta’s newly-established Centre for Inter- 
national Studies will afford students an op- 
portunity to do research work in this area in 
consultation with experts in various fields. 
Carleton has expanded its program of Soviet 
and East European studies. Toronto offers 
specialized work in Soviet studies, and British 
Columbia in Far Eastern studies. 


Waterloo has an honours program which 
combines the studies of French and political 
science, and Glendon College of York 
University will offer a four-year honours 
program in Canadian affairs emphasizing 
political science, economics, and sociology. 
Queen’s has an advanced program in Cana- 
dian political and electoral behaviour, while 
Alberta’s program in_ political behaviour 
extends to political psychology, political 
sociology, and the analysis of political sys- 
tems. Windsor has added an inter-disciplin- 
ary honours program encompassing Cana- 
dian-American relations, Soviet studies, or 
studies of various developing areas that will 
lead to the honours B.A. in international 
relations. The University of Montreal has re- 


cently instituted a course in African studies 
designed to assist those young Canadians 
planning to work in that-area. The course of 
study will include concentration on such sub- 
jects as African law, the evolution of African 
politics, the religions of Africa, and the 
economic problems of the continent. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


A LARGE increase of close to 50 per cent is 
anticipated in the 1967 graduating class in 
honours psychology. At the graduate level a 
proportionate increase of those receiving de- 
grees is also expected in 1967. 


The M.A. degree in psychology, or its 
academic equivalent, is now the minimum 
qualification for recognition as a psycholo- 
gist. It is becoming mandatory to have a 
Doctor’s degree in psychology to merit pro- 
fessional recognition and advancement. The 
Canadian Psychological Association reports 
that the higher degree is now specified as a 
requirement for professional registration in 
most provincial acts which have been passed. 
In Ontario, the Psychologists’ Registration 
Act of 1960 carried a clause, which expired in 
June, 1966, allowing a person with a Master’s 
degree in psychology to be registered as 
a psychologist following four years’ experi- 
ence and the successful completion of board 
examinations. With the expiration of the 
clause, it became mandatory for a candidate 
for registration to possess the Ph.D. degree 
and one year of related experience. 


More than twenty Canadian universities 
offer graduate studies leading to either the 
Master’s or the Doctor’s degree in psychol- 
ogy. Simon Fraser University has entered a 
new area of psychology with the combining 
of psychology and linguistics into a field of 
study to be known as psycholinguistics. The 
University is hoping by this method to solve 
problems of bilingualism that thwart both 
adults and children. 


Opportunities for professional employment 
in psychology in Canada are encouraging 
and are likely to remain so. Last year, the 
Guidance Centre of the Ontario College of 
Education reported the greatest excess of de- 
mand over supply to be in the applied fields, 
especially clinical psychology. It seems un- 
likely that this situation has improved since 
that time. 


Child guidance and public mental health 
clinics have been, and still are, short-staffed 
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because of the lack of qualified clinical psy- 
chologists. Industrial consultant firms fre- 
quently advertise for several months before 
finding suitably trained psychologists. The 
present demand for psychologists in the uni- 
versities is not as extreme as it is in other 
fields. However, projected increases in uni- 
versity enrolments will likely result in an 
upsurge in the demand for qualified person- 
nel to fill teaching and research positions. 


Mental hospitals, universities, and clinics 
employ the largest number of psychologists, 
but there are numerous avenues of employ- 
ment open to those who are professionally 
qualified. Industry is now turning to the psy- 
chologist in the selection, training, and place- 
ment of personnel. The school systems are 
also beginning to employ psychologists in 
steadily increasing numbers, the Canadian 
Psychological Association reports. 


Some psychologists practise independently, 
usually as clinical, vocational, or industrial 
consultants. A number of psychology gradu- 
ates enter government service or the Armed 
Forces, usually in the fields of personnel, 
clinical, or research work. 


Some psychology graduates find reward- 
ing employment in the field of educational 
and vocational guidance where adequate 
training in psychology is considered to be de- 
sirable. 


Starting salaries for psychology graduates 
show a great variation because of the many 
activities in which psychologists engage, but 
they are found to be fairly competitive and 
improving rapidly. The Canadian Psycho- 
logical Association states that salaries of 
highly-skilled psychologists stil! are low in 
comparison with other professions requiring 
comparable training. 


SOCIAL WORK 


THE number of professional social workers 
in Canada has increased from approximately 
800 in 1945 to 3,000 in 1965. Despite this 
growth, however, the Canadian Association 
of Social Workers reports a very serious 
shortage of professionally qualified social 
workers, with approximately 1,700 existing 
vacancies in this field. 


The eight schools of social work in Canada 
are graduating between 250 and 300 students 
each year. Two new schools have announced 
plans to open in the fall of 1966, one at 
Waterloo Lutheran University and the other 
at the University of Alberta, and it is ex- 
pected that these will make some contribu- 
tion towards meeting the demand. The Acting 
Director of the School of Social Work at the 
University of Toronto points out, however, 
that these new schools will add insufficient 
numbers to the current graduates per year, 
and that there is a growing interest in under- 
graduate preparation leading to a B.A. de- 
gree with a major in social welfare. Several 
Ontario universities are considering such pro- 
grams. 


The Canadian Association of Social Work- 
ers suggests, too, that interesting develop- 
ments are taking place with respect to under- 
graduate university courses to prepare people 
for a certain level of practice in the welfare 
field. Several communities have developed, 
or are considering the development of, tech- 
nical school courses for the training of wel- 
fare workers to do specific jobs. 


Opportunities for employment in the 
social work field are many and varied, and 
these will increase in number and in diversity 
as new services are developed under volun- 
tary auspices and as government programs 
expand. The University of Toronto predicts 
that changes in and additions to social wel- 
fare legislation such as the Child Welfare 
Act of Ontario, the Canada Pension’ Plan, 
and the forthcoming Canada Assistance Plan 
will intensify the search for trained personnel 
by social agencies. The additional demand in 
Ontario created by the above legislation only 
has been estimated to reach several hundred 
persons. 


There are three major areas of specializa- 
tion in social work — casework, which in- 
volves working with individuals and families; 
groupwork, involving work with specific 
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groups, and community organization, where 
work with the community as a whole is in- 
volved. Social workers are employed by gov- 
ernment departments at all levels, mainly in 
the fields of health, welfare, education, and 
correction. Hundreds of independent volun- 
tary organizations in Canada employ social 
workers, and those with experience have the 
opportunity to work in the international wel- 
fare field under such auspices as the United 
Nations and the YM and YWCA. Major 
fields of service include child and family wel- 
fare, vocational rehabilitation, family coun- 
selling, neighbourhood services, medical and 
psychiatric social work, and camping and in- 
stitutional services for offenders, for the 
handicapped, and for the very young and 
the very old. A few social workers are en- 
gaged in private practice, and indications are 
that this is a growing trend. 


The Association of Social Workers reports 
that, with the expansion of schools of social 
work and the possibility of technical courses 
being undertaken in the field; there will be a 
growing demand for teachers of social work. 
The University of Toronto states that an in- 
creasing number of social workers are pro- 
ceeding to advanced studies in the United 
States and in Canada at Toronto’s School of 
Social Work. Diplomas in advanced study 
and, of course, Doctoral degrees are impor- 
tant qualifications for university teaching. 

Salaries, working conditions, and oppor- 
tunities for advancement have improved re- 
markably over the past few years, and a 
fully-trained social worker with an M.S.W. 
degree can command a starting salary of over 
$6,000. 


SOCIOLOGY 


GRADUATIONS in sociology are rapidly in- 
creasing in number and the 1967 class is 
expected to be almost 75 per cent larger than 
the 1966 graduating class.: This compares 
with the very large increase of more than 50 
per cent noted in 1966. 


The recent announcement by the Univer- 
sity of Moncton of the commencement of 
studies in the field of sociology brings to just 
under twenty the number of Canadian uni- 
versities offering courses in sdciology. Six 
institutions offer study at the Doctoral level. 
High academic standing is necessary for pro- 
fessional employment; the Doctor’s degree is 
usually regarded as the requirement for a 
teacher or researcher in the field. 


As a discipline, sociology depends on re- 
search which tends to fall into several areas 
of specialization, such as the study of social 
stratification, work, inter-group relations, 
voting, or of organizations and groups. 


The services of sociologists in government 
are now in greater demand than ever before, 
especially in the social and economics re- 
search branches of particular departments. A 
number of large private firms in industry 
and commerce now employ sociologists to 
conduct various staff studies, and professional 
groups, employers’ associations, and workers’ 
unions offer positions to sociology graduates 
in research work and analytical studies. A 
considerable number of graduates in soci- 
ology find employment in the teaching 
profession, particularly at the technical, 
secondary, and university levels, as well as in 
teacher-training institutions. 


Studies carried out by private research 
agencies in such areas as population shifts 
and market trends make these agencies par- 
ticularly attractive as employers of sociology 
graduates. 


The increasing recognition awarded 
Canada’s sociologists will doubtless succeed 
in bringing the gradually increasing starting 
salaries in this field considerably higher. 


TOWN PLANNING 


THE Town Planning Institute of Canada 
reports that there is, at present, a very serious 
shortage of qualified urban and regional 
planners in both governmental and private 
practitioners’ offices. There is an increasing 
demand for planners to undertake such work 
as the preparation of master plans, redevelop- 
ment schemes, and regional planning pro- 
jects. 
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There are planning schools in the follow- 
ing universities: Montreal, McGill, Toronto, 
Manitoba, and British Columbia. These 
schools take only graduate students who may 
be from a wide variety of disciplines includ- 
ing the social sciences, the humanities, en- 
gineering, architecture, and law. 


The five schools graduate a total of 
between 20 and 30 students each year. The 
programs lead to Master’s degrees and 
diplomas and vary in length between one 
and two academic years. The Master’s degree 
is the typical professional qualification: It is 
likely that Ph.D. programs will be available 
in some universities in the near future. 


Generous fellowships are available from 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpor- 
ation for students wishing to study planning 
at any one of the five schools. In 1966-67, 
the value was $3,000 plus $500 for de- 
pendents. 


Planning offers a very wide variety of 
opportunities to young people. The range 
extends from research work, perhaps in 
economics or sociology, to executive work as 
director of a planning authority. A young 
planner may find himself doing a survey of 
part of a town, examining the economic 
future of towns in a region, preparing an 
urban renewal project, or trying to solve the 
problems of a metropolitan downtown area. 


The major opportunity for employment is 
with governmental agencies, primarily at the 
municipal level. However, there are an in- 
creasing number of positions open with 
private firms. These may include consulting 
activity or specific planning activity for that 
firm. 


Starting salaries are very good, and 


opportunities for advancement are related to 
professional development and demonstrated 
skill. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE 


THERE are now three existing schools of 
veterinary medicine in Canada — the Ontario 
Veterinary College, Guelph; 
Médecine veterinaire, St. Hyacinthe, and the 
new College of Veterinary Medicine at the 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. The 
latter school admitted its first students in the 
fall of 1965, and now has 33 in the first year 
of veterinary medicine. 


The Canadian Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation expects that the Saskatchewan college 
will increase the number of its students 
within the next few years to approximately 
60 students annually. The Ontario Veterinary 
College has a quota of 80 students in each 
year of the professional course and l’Ecole 
de Médecine veterinaire has an annual enrol- 
ment of 35 students. 


The course format at the Ontario and 
Saskatchewan colleges is similar, a two-year 
pre-veterinary course followed by a four- 
year professional program. At l’Ecole de 
Médecine veterinaire, the four-year pro- 
fessional program is preceded by a one-year 
pre-veterinary course that must be taken by 
students, other than those holding a B.A. 
degree or its equivalent. 


The demand for veterinarians in Canada 
far exceeds the supply. In part, the demand is 
high because of the unique undergraduate 
training which equips the individual for a 
professional career in animal medicine and at 
the same time provides the basic training for 
advanced education in anatomy, medical 
chemistry, physiology, pharmacology, bac- 
teriology, virology, pathology, parasitology, 
and preventive medicine. Increasingly, veter- 
inarians are sought by government, industry, 
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and universities. Their special training allows 
them to take key roles in all research involv- 
ing animals. 


Veterinarians are placing increasing em- 
phasis on graduate study as they plan careers 
in research, university teaching, and indus- 
try. The number of graduate students at the 
Ontario Veterinary College numbers 33 for 
this year, an increase of one-third over 1965, 
and a forecast of 75 has been made for 1970. 
Five students are enrolled in graduate studies 
at l’Ecole de Médecine veterinaire, and three 
at the Saskatchewan college. 


The Canadian Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation suggests that the federal government is 
the largest single employer of veterinarians 
(about 25 per cent), and will continue to 
require new graduates and experienced veter- 
inarians as the livestock industry expands. 
Veterinary practice is likely to change in the 
future because of changes in livestock pro- 
duction. As farm units become larger, herds 
and flocks will increase in size, but they will 
be fewer in number. For these reasons, the 
veterinarians will be emphasizing disease 
prevention by dealing with herds and flocks 
as a unit, rather than the treatment of in- 
dividual animals when disease becomes ap- 
parent in them. 


The Association further reports a tremen- 
dous improvement in veterinary medical edu- 
cation during the past twenty years. Many 
educators believe that more progress has 
been made in the quality and status of 
veterinary medical education than in any 
other bio-medical field. Today, it is an ac- 
knowledged fact that the basic education 
provided by most veterinary colleges is equal 
to that of medical schools, and medical 
educators are being advised to familiarize 
themselves with the progress being made in 
this rapidly developing and dynamic branch 
of the medical sciences. 


PLACEMENT AND CAREER PLANNING 


THE Department of Manpower and Immigration had established 46 offices of Placement 
and Career Planning at universities, colleges, and technological institutes by June of 1966. 
In addition, the establishment of a number of offices at other institutions was under active 
consideration. 


Universities and Colleges 


Placement and Career Planning is provided on campus at the 33 listed universities and 
colleges. The name of the Head of Placement and Career Planning at each institution is 


also given where this information is available. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
C. B. Barrett 


Nova SCOTIA 


— Memorial University of Newfoundland, St. John’s 


E. P. Hovell — Acadia University, Kentville 
G. Beck — Dalhousie University, Halifax 
P. A. Poirier — St. Mary’s University, Halifax 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


E, C. LeClair — Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown 

E. C. LeClair — St. Dunstan’s University, Charlottetown 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

A. Doig — Mount Allison University, Sackville 

W. P. Boucher — Université de Moncton, Moncton 
QUEBEC 

E. Steynor — Loyola College, Montreal 

J. P. Henderson — Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue 

D. Bigger — Sir George Williams University, Montreal 

Miss M. R. Saindon — Université de Montréal, Montréal 

E. Simard — Université Laval, Quebec 

J.O. LaHaye — Université de Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke 
ONTARIO 

M. Ktytor — Lakehead University, Port Arthur 

T. J. Dignard — Laurentian University, Sudbury 

Mrs. T. A. Charlton — McMaster University, Hamilton 

J. P. Kelly — St. Patrick’s College, Ottawa 

F. M. Villemaire — University of Ottawa, Ottawa 

P. Macko — University of Windsor, Windsor 

Miss J. Ciebien — York University, Toronto 
MANITOBA 

— Brandon College, Brandon 

B. Kardash — United College, Winnipeg 

Miss M. L. Matthews — University of Manitoba, Winnipeg 
SASKATCHEWAN 

W. G. Feader — University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon 

W. F. Pickering — University of Saskatchewan, Regina 
ALBERTA 

J. Lemay — University of Alberta, Edmonton 

J. Baker — University of Calgary, Calgary 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


C. S. Hazle — Notre Dame University, Nelson 
— Selkirk College, Castlegar 

W. Roberts — Simon Fraser University, Burnaby 

J.K. Enns — University of Victoria, Victoria 


— Vancouver City College, Vancouver 


The basic terms of reference used in establishing an office of Placement and Career 
Planning on campus involve, first of all, an invitation from the university or college to 
the Department of Manpower and Immigration to open discussions. It is then necessary 
to determine whether or not the institution is large enough to produce the workload 
which would warrant the provision of the basic staff required on a full-time basis. 


The university or college assigns to the Department full operational responsibility in 
providing the placement service although the institution does retain the primary responsi- 
bility of ensuring that an effective placement service is provided for its students and 
recruiting employers. The university or college designates one of its faculty, or an admin- 
istrative officer, to carry out this function and to act in a liaison capacity between it and 
the Placement and Career Planning centre. 


The university or college provides premises and services such as light, heat, messenger 
and mail services, notice boards, duplicating facilities, telephones, and so forth. The 
Department of Manpower and Immigration provides staff, furniture and furnishings, 
office equipment, postage, stationery, long distance telephone, and telex facilities. The 
Head of Placement and Career Planning at each university or college plays an active 
part in The University Career Planning Association. 


At the Placement and Career Planning centre students desiring assistance in finding 
suitable employment or who want information on careers are interviewed and given 
information concerning different occupational areas and the qualifications required to 
fill positions in these areas. Students may be referred to appropriate local employers 
directly, to those outside of the local area through placement referral facilities, or inter- 
views may be arranged with recruiters visiting the university or college. 


Most of the larger national employers send recruiting teams to universities, colleges, 
and technological institutes. The recruiting process is continuous throughout the entire 
year but visits by employers to institutions of higher education are heaviest during two 
periods. The first of these is November and the first half of December while the second 
covers the second half of January and February and March. 


Each Placement and Career Planning centre is not only involved in the placement of 
graduating and graduate students in permanent employment and in advising on career 
opportunities. It also provides assistance in finding summer and part-time employment 
for all students wishing to obtain such work. 


Placement and Career Planning offices are located at the 13 technological institutes in 
the following list. Three additional institutes, where only part-time on-campus service 
is provided, are marked with an asterisk. 


Technological Institutes 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
B. Fagan — Newfoundland College of Trades and Technology, St. John’s 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
A. Hicks — New Brunswick Institute of Technology, Moncton 
*Saint John Institute of Technology, Saint John 


QUEBEC 
R. St. Laurent — Quebec Institute of Technology, Quebec 
A. Dijulio — Laval Institute of Technology, Montreal 
P. Dorais — Montreal Institute of Technology, Montreal 


*Institute of Technology, Rimouski 
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ONTARIO 


D. Cody — Eastern Ontario Institute of Technology, Ottawa 

M. Ktytor — Lakehead University, Port Arthur 

A. Miko — Northern Ontario Institute of Technology, Kirkland Lake 

V>C. Kreck — Western Ontario Institute of Technology, Windsor 
MANITOBA 


Mrs. A.A. Armstrong — Manitoba Institute of Technology, Winnipeg 


SASKATCHEWAN 
J. Radu — Saskatchewan Technical Institute, Moose Jaw 
ALBERTA 
D. O’Keefe — Northern Alberta Institute of Technology, Edmonton 
R. E. Hanlan — Southern Alberta Institute of Technology, Calgary 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
E. Rumohr — British Columbia Institute of Technology, Burnaby 


Technological institutes provide an alternative educational path beyond secondary 
school to that offered by universities and colleges. Accordingly the offices of Placement 
and Career Planning are established on the same basis as at universities and colleges. 


A separate Career Outlook booklet relating to the graduates of technological institutes 
is published and is available on request. 
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APPENDIX 


THE following tables are drawn from a variety of sources. Those concerning starting 
salaries were obtained from a survey of national employers conducted during the fall of 
1965 and from a survey of personnel engaged in the placement of university students 
in employment in 1966. 


The table concerning estimated graduations is drawn primarily from a survey con- 
ducted by the Higher Education Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. However, 
considerable data was also provided by other organizations, including the Engineering 
Institute of Canada. 


The table on graduate enrolments in the sciences was developed from a survey con- 
ducted in 1966 by the National Research Council. 


Starting Salaries 


Starting salaries offered to those graduating in 1966 generally showed a higher per- 
centage increase over 1965 starting salaries than was the case in the preceding year, when 
starting salaries for those graduating in 1965 were compared with those of 1964. Only 
a few disciplines in 1965 showed increases of the order of 10 per cent over salaries offered 
to 1964 graduates, compared with more than 20 disciplines showing salary increases in 
excess of 10 per cent in 1966 over those offered to 1965 graduates. Starting salaries for 
students graduating with a Master’s degree in mathematics and physics were approxi- 
mately 20 per cent higher in 1966 than they were during the preceding year. Increases of 
the order of 15 per cent are noted for those graduating with Master’s degrees in electrical 
and mechanical engineering and for those graduating with Master’s degrees in home 
economics and in mining engineering. The increase in starting salaries offered to gradu- 
ates in mining engineering are in sharp contrast to the relatively small increases in salaries 
offered to 1965 graduates, as compared with 1964 graduates. Generally speaking the 
starting salaries for those obtaining Doctorates in 1966 did not show the same marked 
increase as for those graduating with Bachelor’s. and Master’s degrees. The most sub- 
stantial percentage increase noted at the Doctorate level was that of approximately eight 
per cent for those obtaining a Doctorate in engineering physics. 


The table of estimated monthly starting salaries was obtained by combining infor- 
mation obtained basically from two surveys. One of these was a survey of more than 300 
employers active in recruiting university graduates. These employers were surveyed in 
the fall of 1965 before they had actually started to interview graduating students and had 
made firm offers. In the spring of 1966 personnel at universities and colleges reported 
on the results of employer recruiting. The two surveys were combined with other in- 
formation available and the composite table was produced as shown in this booklet. 
No figures are given where there was insufficient information obtained to provide a valid 
estimate of starting salaries. 


It should be noted that these salaries are averages, covering all types of employment for 
graduates of a particular discipline. Rates for particular fields of employment or for 
students with special qualifications would naturally differ from those in the table. 


Estimated Graduations 


Table two estimates the number of students expected to graduate by discipline from 
each of the larger universities and colleges in Canada. The estimates for graduates in 
engineering in Table One were obtained from the Engineering Institute of Canada. 
Although most of the information in Table One was obtained from a survey conducted by 
the Higher Education Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, some informa- 
tion was supplied directly by a few universities. The estimated totals for each discipline 
are not actual totals of the figures for each institution in the column. Information relating 
to graduations for particular years was not available for some of the universities and 
colleges. In estimating total graduations for all of the institutions listed, allowances were 
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made in those instances where information was not available for a particular institution. 
Only those students studying at the main centre of the university are included in the esti- 
mates for that institution. Students at affiliated institutions located elsewhere were not 
included. 


Generally speaking, the increase in the number of graduations anticipated in 1967, as 
compared with 1966, is of the order of 15 to 20 per cent. Either a small decline in the 
number of anticipated graduations, or only a small increase of 10 per cent or less, is noted 
for a few disciplines. These are music, modern languages and literature, geology and 
geophysics, agricultural engineering, civil engineering, geological engineering and miner- 
alogy, metallurgical engineering, mining engineering, engineering physics, forestry and 
forestry engineering, business administration and commerce, dentistry, medicine, nursing, 
and social work. Quite substantial increases in ehrolments are expected in a few disci- 
plines, amounting to an increase of 25 per cent or more. These disciplines are fine arts 
and theatre, English and English hterature, French and French literature, economics, 
political science, psychology, biochemistry, biological sciences,. zoology, mathematics, 
mathematics and physics, physics, chemical engineering, electrical engineering, mechanical 
engineering, agriculture, education, and home economics. 


Graduate Enrolments 


Following Table Two are graduate student enrolment tables in the sciences which are 
based on a survey carried out by the National Research Council. These tables give enrol- 
ments for different sections by disciplines and universities. The enrolments are divided 
between two levels, those studying for Master’s degrees and those studying for Doctorates. 
These tables do not give anticipated graduations. However, they are useful as an indica- 
tion of those universities offering studies in particular disciplines and do give a sign of 
growth rate in enrolments in particular disciplines. 


Increases in enrolment between 1964-65 and 1965-66, of the order of 25 per cent or 
more, are noted in a number of science disciplines. Among these are chemistry, mathe- 
matics, physics, metallurgy, electrical engineering, biochemistry, and most of the life 
sciences. These increases are noted in enrolments for both Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 
Substantial enrolment increases of the same magnitude are noted at the Doctor’s level 
for civil engineering and mechanical engineering but much smaller enrolment increases 
are noted at the Master’s level. 


A number of sciences report relatively small enrolment increases or actual declines in 
enrolment at both the Master’s and Doctor’s levels. Among these are geology, geography, 
and the other earth sciences except for geophysics and geodesy where enrolment increases 
of somewhat more than 20 per cent are noted. Architecture, microbiology, zoology, and 
most of the engineering disciplines also recorded modest enrolment increases or declines. 


Approximately one third of those studying for Doctorates were non-Canadian students, 
while more than one quarter of those studying for Master’s degrees were non-Canadians. 
A very small percentage of the total enrolment was made up of part-time students. They 
accounted for slightly more than five per cent of the Doctorate students and about -10 
per cent of those studying for Master’s degrees. 
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TABLE ONE 1966 University Graduates 
(Estimated Monthly Starting Salaries) 
THESE estimates of the monthly starting salaries for those who graduated in 1966 are based on information 


obtained directly from the larger national employers and from Placement and Career Planning offices. 
These estimates were obtained before graduation and the commencement of employment. 


BACHELORS MASTERS DOCTORS 


DISCIPLINE $ per month $permonth $ per month 
PSG CHEl Oo esand Ass (COUISES 420i. PO ae? vedas; 426 — — 
FIONOUTSCONOMNES (is eee haloes wo ek Does eae kia 469 545 691 
PAO Uee IP iol pre epee tre WE Cate ee ote ce wis ee Sods Fe 479 515 667 
POMC IES CICS te rere dns sty a5 ois Oe alee Weise ores 486 532 i— 
PIO UGA ORY co re. tis safe welts ce Rs oom oie Hues eo Bas 481 521 632 
POUL S NI OUCIL ANOUASES Niycae -. «cua eyeros.0. 43 We) eieheys, «iscus 486 520 692 
MPOUOUES EE OMEIC ts SCISIICO ce Srvigh,. co! Prac se 076 3,0: 0 54g Pe tsols rata 464 aye! — 
TROND UGE ESV CUOIOLY ve N ied ANS ns SR Ee aaien OSes oS 442 519 668 
BLOM a OCIOLO Ly. ee aes he i ake e Srals Cie seks Cha Ser eS 5 443 541 720 
Science, Gicneral and Pass GOUTSES ..45. 5 20 wee ee le eee 449 a — 
FB OO ie BSAC ICT IO 1OUY a a ee eal a ya cee vm Sicha « ware e « « Sa eae 489 — — 
TS Rey ey begs a) Wve ateh TRUE Apt non Dy a a a Sa 480 588 733 
POU ea ONO GN a Ah eee Wik Fol itase + avntnig eves wwe ewe ahs 471 547 v2 
ORO CECIMIGU Y Si. 7 ett Wekiuors Shon BEY Hele ad ova Mb ware 502 576 rae) 
POROUS Aeneniistry Go PHYSICS es 655. Se wee Gece nat SS 486 579 770 
enorme ood Chemistry 7%. se tied Bas ok oe ces ole Pals 473 — — 
POET Ee ORTA DIY oes ace CRs sts to Se cin'se eee ek 505 540 720 
PCIE CRHOOVGR cin Poss. «TN ns oe ce Semeaa els. wack vse 'ehe tes es 513 589 716 
Pe OUR RCO SICS: «sols ts wed so aeteinlshe san Cie io& cee s 516 567 — 
PeIOUPSEIVEATMEINIALICS (© sag cts so Gee ease Soe gain cage ¥ acess 492 Sid 738 
PI ONOUrS sNTILCINALICS OCP NYSICS <9 oe oc cabo ssa waaars 493 620 735 
Honours Mathematics, Physics, & Chemisiry........... 500 — sea 
FIOROUES VICTOMOIOLY 4... nck He aah alee Se es ale OS 476 552 125 
PTOROUES Ey siCSees Oo he. Ts oo ares ee ee a oe wes 9% 510 569 739 
CBr ean BET IPCCLINS os ce reste Scie 6 oie ose Sige he os ane eal) 602 784 
Re ICC CIN fis oe ca hee IS hae oles be a sa a)e ie a 522 ee 768 
PACC iCal EN SINCCLING. «sou 5 Be Sa Silos corse <aig ovine o,n ies 518 617 762 
PR OCT CPE VSICS OA bk GRse oig 6 Wo elvan s, wianern, disney = its 526 591 132 
SeOloriC Aer MOINGCIING. . Se. he sis cclace Oe one, 0 Wig soe nase oats 545 — ee 
PMCUISt AL Pe NSINCEHING ss Prue tes Aha ict. Weve. Soave Se telal s Sts 536 —. at 
PTeCHAMICa Eig MCCLIN Gy yen ce vis ele se Vive c Gina e wern eos 526 607 779 
Metallurgy & Metallurgical Engineering................ Pew 592 760 
Ia OTIC CEO hs wth orate natin’: Gate > aio nieces oss ke ae | — — 
Sere et DOINCOLING a. 5 aac obi ce aie oe seeks 6 asle ce sa es 535 —- —_— 
Pee OMLOUI Be N gO R sy Siar Seeete e ee RN anys ASS aL eudeees 474 566 — 
Pare OLS EUEe ti) Pus aes he Ue Le roe gels Bad ee oh 532 — I 
Commerce and Business Administration................ 473 579 — 
(omimence (Or CALATICIOS Only ck Sone 5 Sas See. at ee 406 —— athe 
Poresirysancd) .Orestry ENneimeering, © cau. cc. eee ees it — aoe 
Pee CONOMICSS: .. oo les ao Saad Sorento sane obey Nee Saree 438 — —— 
URE TE EE ES re RE iy I hee SRE een et Og ea 404 — ae 
Me EG. Egg NA Se gee WAPI SN iS Er aly RAEN 503 — — 
Lew aot are Atiicles: Only, Bcc Mhitek cin OR a he's a Doce 239 — = 
DAU AI SC IORCE Se6 io nace SOess Ae oan lind PAO Se Tne NS 470 — — 
SO NEON at ene thy Rees Scantha ee hasan oats ade EY 446 487 — 
Fa SE WI AT am nS EAS 5 I le Fe og EO nel ROR: OSE eRe ANP 442 521 ae 
Education, Undereraduate Diploma... c05  s%0000+% os 327 — — 
Perel ale UIC ALINE ee oS ain Gis ois cern ie Ris Sel giw ee his 469 — —= 
Beri) Ey tet es cn os Wee eee. as Gee Was 751 — sie 
Des eI ti e econ a wieig aoe io ws Siete aha we 412 — — 
Nursing, Undergraduate Diploma & R.N............... 329 — —— 
ERIC elie he ee EA. AG bk Ga wate Us else a an Slates < 540 — = 
Physiotherapy, Undergraduate Diploma................ 380 ~- —H 
SEU ASS A AE eg ee 426 — ine 


ESTIMATED GRADUATIONS BY DISCIPLINES (1966-67)—TABLE TWO 


PASS AND GENERAL 


HONOURS ARTS AND SCIENCE 


University Fine English French 
ae Arts Science Arts Music and and 
Gollece and English French 
Theatre Lit, Lit. 
66 67 66 674 66s. (670, 2 66976766. 67 OG Ge 
ACARI a. 8 as oe CTY) PEtO2 a a7 70 79 — — 3 Zee Te ih Md 
Dathousien..3 44 (2) 160 230 114 1644 2 — — — 4 12 — 
Memorial: «is 5% (3) 82 100 43 49 — —- — 4 Sel : 
Mount Allison.... (4) 120 123 | I Bs $11 46 8 6 a | 1 
Mt. St. Vincent... (5) 68 111 7 4-—- -—- —- -—- F- Or 
N.S. Tech........ (6) — — —~— —~— —- —- -—- -—- - r-orOLlh 
St. Dunstan’s.... (7) 51). 285 13 25 —- — ~—~ ~—- ~—~ — —- — 
St. F. Xavier..... (8). 159 184 47 61 —- —- —- —- ~—- —- —- — 
Sti Mary’sy scsi (9) 56 = 64 1606€« 2 Se ee ee ee 1—- — 
Moncton. ....... 4 (10) 90 83 — 4—-. —- —- —- ~—- —- —- — 
LNs vices (11) 230 224 27 4 —- — — — 13 19 — 1 
Bishop si. ss s+ (12) 10; 680 22 40 — — — — — —- — 
Jean-de-Brébeuf. . (13) 99 106 —_—- — — — — — —- —- — 
Lavelaeece.s (14) 325 400 — —- — — ._7 19 11 14 40 50 
LGVOM eK oxi Sous (15) "101 168 47 59 — — — 8 18 —- — 
MCG 9555 ates (16) 317 394 306 441 5 Gt e222 29 Ss) Tagaier 
Marianopolis.....(17) 57. $4 LOC FS —- - -—- —- — oo 
Montreal. ..<. .0<4 (18) 2037 2539 — — — — 57 — 23 — — — 
Ste. Marie......+ (19) 168 215 — — —- -—- —- —- ere er 
Sherbrooke...... (20) vt 99 6 2923—- —- —- —- —- —- —- — 
Sir George Wms..(21) 545 540 220 201 — — — — 4 6—- — 
BLOCK ire waiatiis ce (22) — 44 —- 15 ~—~ ~~ ~—~ — ~—> — ~+ — 
Carleton. ou5.¢ sc ESTE 20. (302 91 1246 — — —~— — 9 ee 3 
GUIDES Ts css (24) — 40 — 2%6&~—- — ~ ~ ~ ~~ ~ — 
Lakehead. ou cas% (25) 63 102 133 26—- — ~—~ — — 3 — 2 
Laurentian. Jo... (26) 125 214 24 39 —- —- —- —- —- ~—- — 
McMaster....... (27) peel eee) SESS 169 2 4— = 22 21 13 #419 
Ota wa ens <5 sik (28) 410 452 Sow), 14a, — — — 4 a 4822 
Queenie oo. eb. (29) 408 368 45 57 — — — — 23 25 14 _10 
R.M.C.. (30) 30g 27 380 (330 — — — — 2 Sines 6 
St.. Patrick’s...... Bip s120 17 17 — — —- — — 3 — 2 
Toronto. s seks « CS2yeeu Pelt s0r Who) 296° 14°). ) TS) 3b) 335 86 0 296 28 9 
"EPOIE Ae os hiccg acs (33) — 71 — 22 — —- —- —- — ~~ — 
Watetiag.s. ts. 72. (34) 134 174 85 101 — — — — 5 Sy +G,.tge 
Waterloo Luth...(35) 250 423 21 41 — — — ~~ °5 24 5 14 
Westericis - atu: (36)... 714.,.739  .138., 192 wee AO ng Deen ia mtn 6 
WENSOr fey toe hss (37) 281 246 59 68 — — — 5 11 2 14 
York & Osgoode.(38) 106 160 1 1—- — — — — 20 — 2 
Calgary ai. « s< (29) hor TST 23T 85 148. — a.aG 2—- —- —- — 
Alberta (Edm.)...(40) 353 392 270 .399 4 De 2000 TP ie 22 ees 
Brandon.........(41) 44 100 34 49 — — — 3 —- —- —- — 
Manitoba........ (42) 454 884 288 294 17 26 1 8 6 9 4 6 
Notre. Dame... ..«. (43) P22 2A 4 5 —- — — — 3 cn ae 
Sask. (ROG), . vc. (44) a0 65 SO 65 5 — 5 — 6 10 — — 
Sask. (Sask.), 5.4: (45). 420) "445 —- 280 320.9 41 | wid adie aia ial Ba a 2 1 
Simon Fraser.....(46) mm 19 — 9 —- —- —- —-e Se re el 
Ee Comte eine sai (47h r 75S? 832 410 4757 3 43 36 27 48 — — 
Writedinnes st. sa (48) 295 280 77 240 — — —~— — 9 5 —- — 
Vitoria vay yore (49) 123 139 6h. 716 — 9 7 — 2 
Estimated Totals 11895 14345 3451 4290 65 85 220 240 370 495 150 200 
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Modern 
Lang. History 
and 
Lit. 
66 67 66 67 
— — 2 2 
3 5 1 
— — 3 4 
—- — 4 5 
a | 4 
De | 7 | 
§ WTO bal eras 
i ee Seen hO 
5 8112446 
— — 67 80 
—_ — § 4 
2 2h Mi 6 
—- — 2 5 
4 Ziuris . 29 
2 ADT eS 
— — 4 5 
109 95 108 105 
1 — 11 14 
—— 3 18 
16 27 228 
a es 4 
ee” DA 
1 5 — | 
5 Aae§ 5 
2 ) D5 3 
— — 9 8 
— — 3 5 
eae ak pee 
12°, 19 9 7 
amt Vise tS 4 
— 1 — 6 
170 160 390 475 


ESTIMATED GRADUATIONS BY DISCIPLINES (1966-67)—TABLE TWO (CONT.) 


HONOURS ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Anthrop. Geology 2 
and Econ. Pol Psych- Bio- Bio- Zoology Chem- Geog- and © 
Soci- Science ology chem. logical istry raphy Geo- = 
ology Sciences physics 5 
66567 2966: G7 166 867 —66 «67 -966 67 66 967 “66 67 .66) 675 66.67 66 .67 
—_- — 2— 4 2 —-~>- — — 3 3 — — 12—-— — — (1) 
—- —- — — 1 — 3 — 1 43 8 8§ — — 3 12 — — — — (2) 
| eee | 2 2—-— 13 — — 6 8§& — — 3 3 — — — — (3) 
—_- — 1—- —~ — — 1 > — 3 2 — — 3 5 — — — — 44) 
-—- -—- Fr rr Oe ee a a ae a ae ee ae ee el el SCC ~) 
—- —- FF FO a a a ae a ae a ee ee ae ae el el SCF=?) 
- So Or Or Or rrr er rs eer er sere re se lCiHD) 
—- —- — —- —- —- —- —- — — —- — — 3 3 — — — — (8) 
Sa ee SO ee ee eS 
- -—- -—- - -—- -—- —- 2 -—- — - —- — 3 —- — — — — (10) 
ios 1 oad fe ips 3 4 — — 1 — — 1—- — — — — (11) 
—- — a a a a a ae a ae a a a ae ae ee ee ST — sO 122) 
— — a a a ae a ae a ae a ae ae a ee ee ee ee — SCC) 
—- -—- F—- SFS Fe ere Se 3° Rs 26— — 3 14 18 22 — — (14) 
—_- — § 6 —- > ~—~ ~—> ~—- ~—> ~—- ~— — — 2 7 —- — — — (15) 
196625. 426 .28 67 99 e228 330 B17. 22 * eI) 26 3° 68 SES 21 7 el 4 2 (16) 
—- —- KF Se Ore ere ae ae ae ee re ee 5 9 — — — — (17) 
BS 230 (29 668.329 659 352-92 4 ©89Or F224 35 1 IBS. MOT 46439 740 dT DAlog tay 
ee Oh) 
—- —- —- —- —- -—- — — — — 10 23 — — § 4 — — — — (20) 
Leet 49 — — —- —- — — oe 4 6 —- — — (21) 
—- -—- —- -—- — ~— — —- —- —- SF Fre ere ree ee eS =D) 
pe Ws pan) Bl 6 4 —- — 3 4 — — 2 4 1. 7s 3 by Dames) 
—- —- — — —- -—- —- — — —- —- SS KF re ee (24) 
ee On) 
— SS ee ae a ae ae a a a a ae ae ae ae ee — (26) 
2 4: 27-126 5° ga 3° 6 "= 46 6 10 — — 6t.- 7H 13 I. == ea2eto7) 
43 21 15 18 43 21 — — Dips ie 20 3 5 25 24 — — 2S. 28) 
— — 13 12 ee 4 9 2 4 #11 10 — — 9 321 l A 4 6 (29) 
— — 12 17 610 — ~—~ —- ~—~ ~—- ~—- —- ~~ —- —- — — — — (30) 
oe ee Su eee ee a — (31) 
42 45 61 68 — — 35 31 — — 60 55 — — 28 38 17 «19 8. 92) 
21—- -—- —- —- F—|- F—- FTF Fr Fr Tr ra ee ei ee ss F033) 
— — — 4 —~—~ 4 — 5 — 2 4 — — ous 3 15 — — (34) 
— — 13 16 4 — 415 — ~—~ ~—~ — — — — — 15 19 — (35) 
—_—- — 9 10 4-98) 412.493 23 — 2 215. 24 ee ae 19 1ST Sa 7 (36) 
— | 5S 2 e— 4) Gs dies: 1 t—-~—>— — — 3.932 — 02) a ne 39) 
— 10 — 8 — 10 — 16 —- — FF —- S—S —- —- — — — — (38) 
2B dyed Ze ate 3 —- — — 1 — — 2 2 ..5t .— 701 L ed iee) 
A. 21 Ais? =~ 16 A 42 3 4 10 oe Mt GA Le ad Se ae 4 — Toit, y{49) 
—- —- —- -—- —--—- — — —- -—- |S —|- SS Fe ere eee > — 1) 
—_- — 5-4 Be 3 wks seemed ge eI 1433 5 10 10 15 — — 46,6084) 
25—->—>- — — 22—-_— — 1 \ eee 3 —- — — — — (43) 
— 3 24 — 4 BS R10 ees aad 46— — 710 — — — — (44) 
3 5 1 ¢t2 cee 4.985 3 4 14 13 — — 8 10 — — 3.440 (48) 
—- — — S| FF SF a Ea a a a er ET ee Tl eel ll lO S46) 
4 2 74 004 8 94 SPF -ARST 9G STS 2 el 923) e282 AHS) pl Zee): tat) 
Sea eae a ia ei ia i i a eS Eee ee ee ei eC — ss (48) 
—_- — ee 2 said 3” 6) ce 15 — — 033 2 1 — — (49) 

BLS 3755°240:305+ 140,200) “185.270 645; -75> 225: 2857 650) 90; «270833000 140+ 165 | 60) 65 
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ESTIMATED GRADUATIONS BY DISCIPLINES (1966-67)—TABLE TWO (CONT.) 


HONOURS ARTS AND SCIENCE APPLIED SCIENCE AND 
ENGINEERING 
University Math. 
or Math. and Physics Others Agri- Chem- Civil Elec- 
College Physics cultural ical trical 


66 67 66 96/ 66°67 66°°%6) 66° 67" C6. 67> G6: 867 Con G7 


Alaa ust. (1) 3 3 —- — 1 ->— — —- -—- | Fe FO rl 
Dalhousié....00 52% (2) i 2 — — il 10, WY 1—- .-—- —|- ri i 
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Jean-de-Brébeuf. .(13) —_- — —- -—- -—- ere rr —- -—- —- S—- re —- 
be 9 a eg (14) 50 54 — — 18 26 75 42 — 2. 20° 20" at, “SG oe. ee 
LOYold= te) iets (15) 4 — — 4 oot F | —_- — 2— 12 — 13 
MeoGHt ass 255.5 (16) 10 18 wee US Po) 124 8 8 O° 22. 22° o}4" G20" 857. nao 
Marianopolis....(17) —_- — —- —- —- — — — —- —- —_ —- — 
Montreal)... 2... (18) 52 104 2 5. 25° 842 275" 325. ==" A-. 26 VSL GP "S56 1-Goe ee 
Sten Marte... 002.3 (19) —_- — —- —- —- — — _—- — —- —- —_ —_—- — 
Sherbrooke. 2... (20) —- — —- — — 4—- — — — — — 15 S219" STZ 
Sir George Wms..(21) — 2 —_—- — —- -—- | KF Ore rr ee 
Brocts, ] uae tio ete (22) _- —- —- —- Fe FO TS a ee ae a i 
COAPIGLOING eo eae (23) 9 6 ] 1 4 4 2 — — — 15 15 16 15 
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Manitoba....... (42) Toc) 15 5 = Spies Oy LAR @ ia i 2—- — — — 36 41 42 44 
Notre Dame..... (43) 2 — — 2 — 1 2- -—- —| —- ee Ke Ke 
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Estimated Totals 250°.330°" 130° 460° 1655 220°570° S85" 40: ~45°300) 410533" 595, 6107 740 


1Agricultural Engineering, Agriculture, Home Economics, and diploma graduates in Physical Education 
and Education are located on the Macdonald College campus of McGill University. 
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ESTIMATED GRADUATIONS BY DISCIPLINES (1966-67)—TABLE TWO (CONT.) 


APPLIED SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 
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3Survey Engineering Graduates 
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ESTIMATED GRADUATIONS BY DISCIPLINES (1966-67)—TABLE TWO (CONT.) 


MISCELLANEOUS COURSES 


LIBRARY 
ts, EDUCATION SCIENCE NURSING 
v Dentistry Under- Graduate Hone 
= graduate Diplomas PES: Paw Bachelor Masters Medicine College Bachelor 
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ESTIMATED GRADUATIONS BY DISCIPLINES (1966-67)—TABLE TWO (CONCL.) 


MISCELLANEOUS COURSES 


OCCUP. & PHYSICAL SOCIAL 
PHYSIOTHERAPY EDUCATION Secre- WORK 
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4Graduates in Secretarial Science with diplomas from Acadia and Notre Dame total 17 in 1966 and 24 in 
1967, in addition to the totals for those obtaining degrees. 
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GRADUATE DEGREE ENROLMENT, 
ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC DISCIPLINES—TABLE 3 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


EARTH SCIENCES 


University CHEMISTRY MATHEMATICS PHYSICS GEOLOGY 
College Masters Doctors Masters Doctors Masters Doctors Masters Doctors 
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GRADUATE DEGREE ENROLMENT, 
ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC DISCIPLINES—TABLE 3 (CONT.) 


University 


EARTH SCIENCES ENGINEERING 

GEOPHYSICS OTHER TOTAL AERONAUTICAL 

AND GEODESY GEOGRAPHY EARTH SCIENCES EARTH SCIENCES ENGINEERING 
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GRADUATE DEGREE ENROLMENT, 
ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC DISCIPLINES—TABLE 3 (CONT.) 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCES 


University CHEMICAL CIVIL ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIAL 
ae ENGINEERING ENGINEERING ENGINEERING ENGINEERING 
College Masters Doctors Masters Doctors Masters Doctors Masters Doctors 
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GRADUATE DEGREE ENROLMENT, 
ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC DISCIPLINES—TABLE 3 (CONT.) 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCES 


MINING AND 
MECHANICAL OTHER TOTAL 
METALLURGY PETROLEUM 
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GRADUATE DEGREE ENROLMENT, 
ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC DISCIPLINES—TABLE 3 (CONT.) 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCES 


University 


ARCHITECTURE 
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GRADUATE DEGREE ENROLMENT, 
ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC DISCIPLINES—TABLE 3 (CONC.) 


LIFE SCIENCES TOTALS 
OTHER TOTAL : , 
ZOOLOGY LIFE SCIENCES LIFE SCIENCES ALL SCIENCES* bi tee 
Masters Doctors Masters Doctors Masters Doctors Masters Doctors College 
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4 10 — 6 9 — — 15 20 — — 37 47 — — _ (3) Memorial 
—- —- S—- eFe ere ee aee ee 1 — — 4 4 — — _ (4) Moncton 
—- — — 413 —- — 13 — — — 16 $5 — — _ (5) Mount Allison 
— 1 — — 14 #21 — pC 4 a AN 1 117 124 34 #45 (6) New Brunswick 
—- —- —- |S —|- —- —- —- —- — — — S57 61 10 24 (7) Nova Scotia Tech. 
—- —- —- ~—- ~—- ~—- ~—- —> —- — — — 10 8 — — _ (8) St. Francis Xavier 
—- —- —- —- — 4 —- ~— — 4 —- — — 4 — — _ (9) Bishop’s 
— 5 1 2 42 149. 27. 29, 46), $8 44 44. 160) 147 140. 103 (10) Laval 
iO P17 5 PL VS2 Shs” ST IPO} 9230) 290") 198. 237) 473. 35427470 (S12. (11) MeGil 
1 8 1 ES S39 Se 10) 219: 273 S460 325 423. 308 126 (12) Montreal 
—- —- —- — — 3 —- —> — 4 —- — — 8 —  — (13) Sherbrooke 
eee oe |) IO 16 610, TE 26. 38) 1, 12) 100° (167 30. 47), (14) Carleton 
1 1 — 1 81 96 — 20 98 119 — 23 134 157 — 24 (15) Guelph 
5 — — — 12 #11 8 12 33 34 25 32 196 182 136 190 (16) McMaster 
— 2 — Z oO 16 “13: 997 65) 67 51. 50). 124. 148. 212.) 106) 17) Ottawa 
1 2 Tea eS 2G 20E GB S767 SG r E98) 278. VATE 132, (18). QOuesn’s 
8 21 oe) £5: 788° (142-80 997 144, 225 13) 155 . 546,703, 468: 536 (19). Toronto 
—- — — 2 7 8 3 4°35) 61) 3S 54129 214--"85 $50 0) Waterloo 
= FS ee a a ae ae ae ae ae ee ee 2 — — (21) Waterloo Luth. 
10 8 2 Oe 2) 144.9 35) 34. 87 ATI 76. 90. 918) D12> 176 2206: 122) “Western 
— 1 —- — 4 3 — — 19 32 2 11 69 488 18 £56 (23) Windsor 
—- —- —> ~— — 1 — — — 122 — — — 15 — — (24) York 
a 3 14 — DOG 32. fe 2 64 97 30 £42 (25) Calgary 
' 24 S20 2 87 119 34 70 177 #183 94 °=119 411 419 247 307 (26) Alberta (Edm.) 
17 VSuelS a7 87 PO 10S4e GI 69 141 157) 96") 11F 406 448.7302) 384 (27) British Columbia 
9 — Pie 16S. 8907 39. S54 118) 129) 72) 69. 8 269" 1334 10] 11S. (28). Manitoba 
2 ‘| 1 1°36 63°27 39 48 83 34) ede AS88232: 124.) 148). (29) Sask, (Saskatoon) 
—- —- —- —- — 5 — 4 — 5 — § — 7 — 32 (30) Simon Fraser 
99 103 53 57 776 1103 462 625 1684 2120 1007 1223 4343 5159 2726 3363 Total 


*Two Doctorate and 17 Master’s degree students, included in the totals for 1965-66, do not appear in any of the 
columns for individual disciplines of study or groups of such disciplines. 
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